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IMPORTANT NEW Books 
The Double-Purpose High School 


CLOSING THE GAP BETWEEN VOCATIONAL AND ACADEMIC PREPARATION 


By Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. Y, C. An 
explanation and a brief for greater public support of the “double-purpose” high 
school, which answers the needs of a growing number of students who want both 
academic and occupational training. $3.00 


The Activity High School 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ITS OPERATION 


By Laurence 8. Flaum, Professor of Education, Drake University. The first book to 
interpret the activity-learning philosophy of education for application at the high 
school level. “A very real landmark in the area of secondary education.”—WILLIAM 
H. BURTON, Harvard Graduate School of Education. $4.50 


The American Elementary School 


THIRTEENTH YEARBOOK OF THE JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 


Fdited by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, A 
sourcebook of authoritative theory and practice for all concerned with improving 
and modernizing elementary school education, “An exciting document.”—ALICE V. 
KELIHER, Professor of Education, N.Y.U. $5.00 


A Public School for Tomorrow 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MATTHEW F. MAURY SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


By Marion Nesbitt, Teacher, The Maury School. “An insightfully written book 
(which) captures both the spirit and substance of what is involved in creative 
work with children in a democracy.”—Educational Leadership. $2.50 


The Changing Humanities 


AN APPRAISAL OF OLD VALUES AND NEW USES 


By David H. Stevens, Former Director for the Humanities, The Rockefeller Founda 


tion, A leading spokesman for the humanities presents a cogent and powerful 
analysis of their educational importance in furthering the liberal tradition. $4.00 
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EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


sy Kaymonp A. Snyper, University of California; and Harry A. Scott, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation. 421 pages, $5.50 


Here is the only complete text published on the subject in the past 18 years. The work he asa 
dual purpose: to help students improve their understanding of the whole field of teacher educa 
tion; and to apply modern principles and practices of teacher education to the undergr: adt uate, 
graduate, and inservice preparation of specialists in the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation, 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By DuGacp S. Boston University. Ready in October. 


In a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives complete consideration to and detailed 
descriptions of the various student personnel services in institutions of higher learning. Woven 
around the strong philosophical thread which runs throughout the text is a wealth of thoroughly 
practical examples of techniques, methods, and special procedures used in different institutions 
Included also is a valuable appendix of forms, charts, cards, et 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


sy Evizapetu B. Huriock, University of Pennsylvania. WeGraw-/Hill Series in 
Psychology. 556 pages, $6.00 


With important stress upon each level of development as foundation for the next, this text 
covers the life span from conception to death with emphasis on outstanding characteristics in 
each major life period. Close correlation between mental and physical growth and methods of 
change in interests, attitudes, and behavior are discussed. Included also is a review of major 
experimental studies 


LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


y Paut Wooprinc, Western Washington College of Education. 215 pages, 
$3.50 


Offering a thoughtful critique of educational policy during the past fifty years, this book then 
presents a search for concepts which may logically follow in the field in the future. Emphasis is 
placed on the confusion in the current educational picture, and how this confusion interferes with 
the work of the schools. It stresses the need for new ideas and leadership, and maintains that 
policy must be determined by the people 
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Legal Concepts Concerning Religious 


Influences in Public Education 
As Defined by State Courts of Last Resort 


D. W. 


PRINCIPAL, 


T" law delineates the rules by which 
society has elected to govern itself. 
Beyond that, however, it is the expression 
of the beliefs which a society holds. To 
illustrate the point, laws concerning mur- 
der represent not only a code by which 
society has bound itself, but, more sig- 
nificantly, the concept held by society 
that human life is precious and that it 
has certain rights which all society is 
bound to respect. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


As an emerging social institution the 
public school has been the object of con- 
siderable legislation and judicial inter- 
pretation, At first thought, school laws 
seem to be but the rules by which a 
school is bound, but in a much larger 


sense school laws reflect the picture 


TIESZEN 
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which society has of the school. As has 
been pointed out by Hamilton and Mort 
in The Law and Public Education, court 
decisions not only interpret the meaning 
of legislative enactments, but in so doing 
reflect society's changing philosophy of 
education as seen by the judiciary. 

One of the exceedingly troublesome 
propositions facing education currently, 
if a problem which has plagued educa- 
tion for a century can be said to be 
current, is that of the place of religion in 
education. It is submitted that while 
courts in examining the area of religion 
and education have not 


necessarily 
created any final solutions, 


nonetheless 
they have established some basic guiding 
principles which are of considerable 
importance. 

The concept of public education gen- 
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erally held in the United States today 
envisages a system which is free of any 
sectarian or denominational control what- 
soever. A corollary to this belief is the 
prevailing view that public funds shall 
not be used for the support of private 
or religious institutions of learning. These 
sentiments are not particularly historic. 
They represent not so much the beliefs 
of early-day American society as the 
views of later generations, 

The dev clopment of the public-school 
movement has not brought with it any 
inherent allocation of responsibilities of 
parent, church, The belief 
that education is the responsibility of the 
parent and of the church has not van- 
ished. Religious literature and thought 


and school. 


are so intertwined in the American cul- 
ture that, strictly speaking, purely secular 
education does not exist even in the pub- 


lic schools. Americans accept the general 


principle that the public-school system 
should be free of sectarianism or denomi- 
national controls, but as frequently reject 
specific applications of the principle. The 
result is that there is a complete lack of 
unanimity of opinion among observers 
concerning the emergent trends. One 
school of thought holds that religion is en- 
croaching dangerously upon public edu- 
cation, and one of the consequences is 
the development of a determined drive to 
obtain public funds for the support of 
parochial schools. At the other extreme 
are those who see only a rising tide of 
nationalism and secularism threatening to 
engulf the nation. This latter group 
agrees with Carlton J. H. Hayes that 
there America that 
nationalism will become the new religion 


is a real danger in 


of the people, that national holidays will 
become the new holy days; that the writ- 
ings of the founding fathers will become 
and that the 
various patriotic ceremonies will become 


the new sacred scriptures; 


the solemn religious rites in which the 
nation engages. Observation of the Euro- 
pean scene during the past few decades 
has tended to increase this fear. The 
common factor in all recent political 
philosophies has been their readiness to 
exchange old gods for the new. 

The area between these extremes of 
opinion is admittedly vast. The fact that 
Americans accept some generalizations 
pertaining to the problem but frequently 
deviate from the generalizations in actual 
practice has given rise to rather frequent 
resort to the courts. While the United 
States Supreme Court has been drawn 
into this controversy several times, it is 
in the state courts that the contentions 
have been most frequently litigated. At 
first — the courts seem to be in 
hopeless confusion in their opinions rela- 
tive to the relationship between religion 
and education. More detailed analysis 
reveals, however, that in spite of the lack 
of unanimity among the courts they have 
through their decisions established a 
considerable number of important basic 
principles. 


RIGHTS OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 

Most far-reaching of these court-estab- 
lished doctrines is the concept that free- 
dom of religion does not mean freedom 
from religion. Justice Froessel of the 
New York Court of Appeals restated this 
oft-enunciated principle in the recent 
case of Zorach v. Clauson (303 N.Y. 161, 
100 N.F. 2d. 463) when he wrote: 


It is thus beyond cavil that the Constitu- 
tion does not demand that every friendly 
gesture between church and state shall be 
discountenanced. The so-called “wall of 
separation” may be built so high and broad 
as to impair both State and church as we 
have come to know them. Indeed we should 
convert this “wall” which in our 
nation” (Church of Holy 
143 US. 457 


“religious 
Trinity v. U.S 
470) Is designed as a reason- 
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able line of demarcation between friends, 
into an “iron curtain” as berween foes, were 
we to strike down this sincere and most 
scrupulous effort of our State legislators, the 
elected representatives of the People, to find 
an accommodation between constitutional 
prohibition and the right of parental con- 
trol over children. In doing so we should 
manifest a governmental hostility to religion 
“which would be at war” with our national 
tradition 


In the same case, Justice Desmond in 
his concurring opinion, called attention 
to an i811 opinion by Justice Kent in 
People v. Ruggles (8 Johns 290, 296) 
that the Constitution “never meant to 
withdraw religion in general, and with 
it the best sanctions of moral and social 
obligation, from all consideration and 
notice of the law.” 

The appeal to the argument that reli- 
gion, particularly Judean-Christian reli- 
gion, is a part of our national tradition 
is made in many of the decisions. These 
tend to point out that evidences support- 
ing this may be seen in the fact that 
coins bear the motto, “In God We 
Trust,” that the daily sessions of Con- 
gress are opened with prayer, that chap- 
lains for the armed forces are authorized 
and paid for out of public funds, that 
numerous state constitutions name or 
appeal to God. The recital of such evi- 
dence is frequently lengthy and ex- 
haustive. 

Once having conceded that this is a 
“religious” or perhaps even a “Christian” 
nation, the courts then face the problem 
of determining how far such influences 
may make themselves felt in the schools 
before the constitutional rights of those 
who oppose such instruction are im- 
paired. Justice Jackson stated the prob 
lem facing the courts in his famous 
concurring opinion in McCollum v. 
Board of Education of School District 71 
(333 US. 203, 68S. Cr. 461): 


While we may and should end such 
formal and explicit instructions as the Cham- 
paign plan and can at all times prohibit the 
teaching of creed and catechism and cere- 
monial and can forbid forthright proselyting 
in the schools, | think it remains to be 
demonstrated whether it ts possible, even 
desirable, to comply with such demands as 
plaintiff's completely to isolate and cast out 
of secular education all that some people 
may reasonably regard as religious instruc- 
tion. Perhaps subjects such as mathematics, 
physics, or chemistry are, or can be, com- 
pletely secularized. But it would not seem 
practical to teach either practice or appre- 
ciation of the arts if we are to forbid ex 
posure of youth to any religious influences. 
Music without sacred music, architecture 
minus the cathedral, or painting without the 
scriptural themes would be eccentric and in- 
complete, even from a secular point of 
view. Yer the inspirational appeal of reli- 
gion in these guises is often stronger than in 
forthright sermons. Even such a “science” 
as biology raises the issue between evolution 
and creation as an explanation of our pres 
ence on this planet. Certainly a course in 
English literature that omitted the Bible 
and other powerful uses of our mother 
tongue for religious ends would be pretty 
barren. And | should suppose it a proper, 
if not indispensable part of preparation for 
worldly life to know the roles that religion 
and religions have played in the tragic story 
of mankind. The fact is that, for good or 
ill, nearly everything in our culture worth 
transmitting, everything which gives mean 
ing to life, is saturated with religious in 
fluences, derived from paganism, Judaism, 
Christianity-—both Catholic and Protestant 

and other faiths accepted by a large part 
of the world’s peoples. One can hardly 
respect a system of education that would 
leave the student wholly ignorant of the 
currents of religious thought that move 
the world society, for a part in which he 
is being prepared. 

But how one can teach, with satisfaction 
or even with justice to all faiths, such sub 
jects as the story of the Reformation, the 
Inquisition, or even the New England effort 
to found “a Church withour a Bishop and 
a State without a King,” is more than I 
know. It is too much to expect that mortals 
will teach subjects about which their con- 
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temporaries have passionate controversies 
with the detachment they may summon to 
teaching about remote subjects such as Con- 
fucius or Mohammed. When instruction 
turns to proselyting and imparting knowl- 
edge becomes evangelism is, except in the 
crudest cases, a subtle inquiry. 


Justice Jackson noted in the same case 
that the “wall of separation” erected by 
the judges in potential cases involving 
religion and education might tend to be- 
come as serpentine as the famous wall 
erected by President Jefferson at the 
University of Virginia. It has been firmly 
established by the courts that while the 
wall may be winding, at least it symbol- 
izes the concept that freedom of religion 
does not go so far as to include freedom 
from religion. 

The question of Bible-reading in the 
schools serves further to illustrate the 
principle that freedom of religion does 
not mean freedom from religion. Bible- 
reading in the schools has been challenged 
frequently and has reached courts of 
record in twenty of the states from the 
year 1854 to the present. During this 
century of litigation, on eight different 
occasions courts have ruled against Bible- 


reading or against a specific religious 


practice involving use of the Bible. 
Fighteen times state courts have upheld 
the validity of this practice. The in- 
fluence of the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin in an case has been sig- 
nificant. In State ex rel Weiss v. District 
Board of Edgerton (76 Wis. 177, 44 
N.W. 967) the court held in a unanimous 
opinion that the case was one which 
brought before the courts “ 
plausible, 


a case of the 
insidious and apparently in- 
nocent entrance of religion into civil 
affairs.” Until the Weiss case no state 
court had prohibited Bible-reading in 
the schools. Subsequent decisions of state 
courts which held against the practice 


of Bible-reading in the schools all quoted 
the Weiss case, making this the leading 


case on this particular interpretation of 


the question. Even the Weiss case, how- 
ever, permitted continued use of text- 
books which contained extracts from the 
Bible or were founded on its teaching. 
In short, this court did not hold that 
freedom of religion implied freedom 
from religion. 

The Bible-reading question has been 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court on several occasions but with in- 
conclusive results. In 1931 the court re- 
fused to consider the appealed case of 
Clithero v. Showalter (284 U.S. 573) for 
lack of a substantial federal question. 
This case was appealed from the state 
of Washington. Twenty years later the 
United States Supreme Court accepted 
jurisdiction in a Bible-reading case ap- 
pealed from New Jersey, Doremus v. 
Board of Education of Hawthorne (342 
U.S. 429). The 
ever, on grounds that it was moot in 
that the child who brought the complaint 
had already graduated at the time the 
question reached the Supreme Court. 
Furthermore, the appellants were not 
able to show a direct and_ particular 
financial injury so it could be maintained 
as a taxpayer's case. Thus to date, while 
the Bible-reading question has been con- 
sidered by state courts on many oc- 
casions, the religious test involved has 
not been censidered by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

State courts have never directly de- 
clared unconstitutional any statute re- 
quiring or permitting Bible-reading. The 
negative cases have generally been in 
states where there was no statute. In 
1929 in South Dakota the supreme court 
held in State ex rel Finger v. Weedman 
(55.S.D. 343, 226 N.W. 348) that a 
school board could not require students 


case was dismissed, how- 
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to listen to the daily reading of the King 
James version of the Bible. The court did 
not rule on the constitutionality of the 
permissive statute under which the board 
had required the daily Bible-reading. By 
indirection the court apparently accom- 
plished this, however, for in the code 
revision which followed in that state a 
few years after the decision the per- 
missive statute was omitted, and has never 
been re-enacted. 


RIGHTS OF INDIVIDUAL 
DISSENTERS 


A second principle, which grows out 
of the tenet that freedom of religion does 
not mean freedom from religion, is that 
when practices involving religious beliefs 
are permitted or required in the public 
schools there must be consideration of 
the rights of dissidents. Many decisions 
of state courts have involved this point. 
In an early California case, Hardwick v. 
Fruitridge School District (54 Cal. App. 
696, 205 P. 49), the supreme court sup- 
ported the claims of parents who objected 
to dancing in the schools. In this instance 
the school board required dancing as part 
of the program of physical education. 
Several pupils were expelled for refusing 
to participate. The court granted a writ 
of mandamus ordering the school board 
to readmit the children. The court held 
that while the school board might offer 
dancing, it could not require it where 
there was a religious objection. Objection 
to dancing was considered to be properly 
a religious belief which the schools were 
bound to respect. 

This second principle is perhaps best 
illustrated in the flag-salute cases, which 
for the most part involved the religious 


sect known as Witnesses. 


Hamilton has pointed out in The Bi- 
Letter (Vol. I, Ne. 
22, 1951) that for many years 
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the majority of courts upheld the con- 
stitutionality of laws or rules requiring 
the flag salute. The courts held that the 
flag ceremony was not in any sense reli- 
gious, and it therefore followed that no 
religious rights of the individual were 
being violated. As long as the courts 
adhered to this concept they could 
logically hold that the flag salute require- 
ment was merely a rule of the board, 
falling within the disc retionary powers 
of a board, and not violative of individ- 
ual rights. 

The trend of the decisions reversed 
completely when the courts began to 
consider the flag-salute requirement as 
involving the religious scruples of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses. The Supreme Court 
of the United States accepted this inter- 
pretation in West Virginia State Board 
of Education v. Barnette (319 U.S. 624, 
63 S. Cr. 1178). Numerous state courts 
followed with similar interpretations. 
For example, in South Dakota in State v. 
Davis (69 S. D. 328, 10 NW 2d. 288) 
the supreme court of that state held that 
parents were improperly convicted of 
noncompliance with the compulsory at- 
tendance statutes of the state when their 
constitutional rights as members of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses were unconstitution- 
ally impinged by the flag-salute require- 
ment of a local board. ¢ early the police 
powers of the state were held in abey- 
ance in this decision in giving considera- 
tion to the individual rights of the dis- 
senting citizens. 

The courts do not, yield 
lightly the police powers of the state. 
In the Pennsylvania case of Common- 
wealth v. Beiler (168 Pa. Supp. 462, 79 
A 2d 134) the parents of several four- 
teen-year-old children refused to send 
their children to school after they had 
completed the eighth grade. Their fail- 
ure to do this placed them in violation 


however, 
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of the Pennsylvania statutes, which re- 
quired attendance generally until age 
seventeen. The parents were members of 
the Old Order Amish Church and up- 
held their action as an exercise of reli- 
gious freedom. As a defense they quoted 
a resolution representing an action by 
the bishops of their church on which 
they allegedly based their action. ps 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania held i 
this 1gs1 case that religious liberty in- 
cludes the absolute right to believe, but 
only a limited right to act. The court 
said that the state, as parens patriae, may 
restrict parental contro! of minor chil- 
dren by requiring school attendance, 
even though the parents base their claim 
to control the child’s course of conduct 
on their religious concepts or conscience. 
The case above is similar to another 
Pennsylvania decision in Connnonwealth 
v. Bey (166 Pa. Super. 136, 70 A 2d 693) 
in which Mohammedan parents refused 
to send their child to school on Friday, 
that being the holy day of their religion. 
The Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
noted in this instance that no religious 
rights of the parent or child were being 
violated. The court held that parents 
had the right to send their children to a 
school whose schedule conformed to 
their religious beliefs. Once having ex- 
ercised the option provided by statute 
and elected to send their children to a 
public school, the parents, so the court 
said, were bound to perform all the re- 
quirements of the compulsory attend- 
ance provisions. They had no right, said 
this Pennsylvania court, to submit to only 
a part of a statute, or only part of a regu- 
lation made pursuant to it. The report 
does not indicate in this instance whether 
the family actually had access to a school 
which met their religious requirements. 
What difference is there between the 
flag-salute cases and the above cases in- 


volving non-compliance with the com- 
pulsory attendance statutes? Fundamen- 
tally all the cases present a clash between 
the police powers of the state and reli- 
gious liberties as guaranteed by federal 
and state constitutions. Why have the 
courts been partial to the religious con- 
victions of dissidents in one instance 
while denying them in the next? A par- 
tial clue is found in the factor of school 
attendance. In the flag-salute and Bible- 
reading cases parents generally attempted 
to send their children to school, although 
objecting to some of its practices. In the 
cases involving the Amish and Moham- 
medan parents in Pennsylvania, the par- 
ents did not avail themselves of their 
right to send their children to a school 
Which met the test of their religious 
scruples. Instead, their answer was to 
ignore the statutes or rules made pursu- 
ant to them. It seems, therefore, that the 
courts will consider carefully the rights 
of dissidents who object to religious 
practices in schools if they make honest 
attempts to obey the compuls sory attend- 
ance statutes. The courts seem to view 
as a lack of good faith, however, paren- 
tal actions which involve disobedience 
of the attendance statutes of the state 
without genuine effort to substitute per- 
missive private or parochial instruction. 


RIGHTS OF THE STATI 


Of particular interest to teachers is the 
third principle which has frequently 
been stated by courts in their considera- 
tion of the questions pertaining to reli- 
gion and education. A state may make 
requirements in the exercise of its func- 
tions as an employer which seemingly 
invade the individual religious beliefs of 
teachers. This doctrine will seem shock- 
ing at first thought, but perhaps only 
because it is not understood. In the op- 
eration of its public schools the state is 
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an employ er. Consequently, in the exer- 
cise of its rights as an employer it has 
far- reaching authority to determine the 
conditions of employment for those in 
its service. Holmes’ oft-quoted 
opinion that “petitioner may have a con- 
sututional right to talk politics, but he 
has no constitutional right to be a police- 
man” illustrates the point. 

Readers who recall the rather notori- 
ous ‘Tennessee 


Justice 


evolution trial of the 
twenties, Scopes v. Tennessee (154 Tenn. 
105, 289 SW 363), may remember that 
Scopes was found guilty and fined, al- 
though the fine was later remitted on 
the basis of a statutory technicality. The 
Tennessee courts held that Scopes was 
an employee of the state when he taught 
in its public schools. No statutes could 
require him to believe the biblical story 
of creation, but the statutes could bar 
him from teaching his own views if they 
at variance with what the starutes 
permitted. 


were 


The same point is further illustrated 
in a case growing out of the World 
War I era, McDowell v. Board of Edu- 
cation of City of New York (104 Mise. 
564, 172 N. Y. S. sgo). A teacher who 
was a Quakeress was dismissed by the 
board of education on charges of “con- 
Her reli- 
gious principles would not permit her to 


duct unbecoming a teacher.” 


support the country’s war effort, and as 
a result she would not urge her pupils 
to support the war; she would not urge 
them to perform Red Cross services; she 
did not encourage her pupils to buy 
thrift stamps; and she openly admitted 
that she was opposed to the war against 
the German government. The Supreme 
Court of New York refused to reinstate 
her in her position as a teacher of Latin. 


The court held that she was not being 
discriminated against because of her re- 
ligion. 


The court believed that the dis- 
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missal was in compliance with the stat- 
utes governing dismissal for the follow- 
ing reason: 


been found that certain 
beliefs, which she declares are 
based upon her religion, prevent her from 
properly discharging the duty she assumed. 
Where a person agrees with the state to 
perform a public duty, she will not be 
excused from performance because her reli- 
gion forbids her to do so. While the peti- 
tioner may be entitled to the greatest re- 
spect for her 


It has simply 
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adherence to her faith, she 
cannot be permitted because of it to act in 
1 manner inconsistent with the peace and 
saferv of the state. 


In 1951, the Supreme Court of New 
Mexico, in Zellers v. Huff (ss N. M. 
236 P. 2d g4q), restated this same 
principle of the authority of i state 
to exercise control over the teachers in 
the employ of the state. This case in- 
volved the employment of teachers wear- 
ing religious garb and the existence of 
many related allegedly sectarian 
influences. Without discussing all the is 
sues raised in this case, it is 


other 


sufficient for 
the present study to indicate that the 
New question 
as to whether teachers by virtue of their 


Mexico court raised the 


religious vows “are so bound in. their 


conscience and by the laws of their 
teach 


ers in the public schools and perform 


Church that they cannot serve a: 


their duties in accordance with the fed- 
eral and state Constitutions 

The New Mexico court did not sO 
far as to hold that membership in a re- 
ligious order should in itself bar a per- 
son from teaching in the public schools. 
It did, however, strongly assert the right 
of the state to bar any type of sectarian 
teaching in the schools. In addition, the 
court held that the wearing of religious 
garb in the classroom by its very nature 
served to introduce 


sectarian religion 
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into the school. In another New Mexico 
case, Miller v. Cooper (56 N. M. 355, 
244 P. 2d 520), the court held that the 
practice of having religious literature of 
a sectarian nature available to pupils in 
public-school classrooms was in violation 
of the New Mexico statute. In this in- 
stance the teachers neither handed out 
the pamphlets nor asked pupils to read 
them. The mere fact that they were 
kept in plain sight in the classroom, avail- 
abie to pupils, was declared to be viola- 
tive of the intent of the statute. 

The cases above illustrate the principle 
that as an employer the state has certain 
rights to determine the conditions of em- 
ployment for those who teach in the 
public schools. The logic involved in 
this has undoubtedly not escaped the 
reader. For if the state can determine 
that a teacher can be prevented from 
teaching about evolution, it can, on 
the other hand, require him to teach 
evolution. If the state can prohibit a 
teacher from reading the Bible in public 
schools, it can also require him to do so. 
The teacher in public employ is subject 
to legal controls of the state which 
their more oppressive forms can result in 
the type of state domination seen in 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, or the Com- 
munistic Soviet Union. On strictly legal 
grounds the “academic freedom” of the 
teacher seems tenuous indeed, certainly 
so in the area of religion and public edu- 
cation, 


CHECK AND BALANCE SYSTEM 
CREATED BY COURTS 


Offsetting this, however, are some 
powerful safeguards. The existence of 
independent schools which do not derive 
their support from the state constitutes 
a type of protection. Long-standing 
American traditions of free expression 


favor the teacher. The concept that 
academic freedom is not so much a right 
granted to a teacher as it is a privilege 
which the learner should enjoy serves 
as another safeguard against overzealous 
statism. In considering the question of 
religion in the classroom this would 
mean that the learner must have the op- 
portunity to learn about religion and 
religious influences apart from sectarian 
influences. It means that the state may, 
in the exercise of its rights as an em- 
ployer, restrict a teacher from utterances 
and garb in the classroom which might 
infringe on the rights of the learner. 

Perhaps it is true that the wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state is ser- 
pentine. The lack of uniformity in the 
decisions made by courts of last resort 
in this area of religion and education 
seems initially confusing. But the courts 
have stated, and many times restated, a 
number of principles in these cases whose 
implications are far-reaching. The tenet 
that freedom of religion does not mean 
freedom from religion buttresses the 
concepts of religion as gener rally recog- 
nized in society. The requirement that 
the conscientious scruples of dissidents 
must be respected, at least upon their 
showing of good faith, protects minority 
and individual rights. The power of the 
state as an employer to determine condi- 
tions of employment for those who teach 
in its schools serves as a safeguard for 
the state. 

The suggestion is striking that even 
as in our state and federal governments 
there has been evolved a system of 
“checks and balances,” so in the matter 
of religion in education the courts have 
evolved check-and-balance system. 
Through it are protected the rights of 
religious institutions, individual dissent- 
ers, and the state. In the maintenance of 
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this check-and-balance system the deci- 
sions vary, sometimes seem and some- 
times are in hopeless conflict. The “wall 
of separation” appears to be serpentine, 
yet in helping in the building of it the 
state courts have made a profound con- 


tribution to the cause of public educa- 
tion. They have interpreted the philoso- 
phy of American society, with which 
few would disagree, that all three have 
certain prerogatives within the frame- 
work of the public schools. 
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Fundamental Education 
in Liberia, West Africa 


DAVID G. SCANLON 
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N February, 1952 the Joint UNESCO 

Liberian Education agreement was 
signed by representatives of UNESCO 
and the Liberian government in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. UNESCO had been invited 
by the Liberian government to inaugurate 
a Fundamental Fducation project which 
would assist this underdeveloped country 
to improve its standard of living. Under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph Jablow, an 
anthropologist from Brooklyn College, 
and Mr. W.S. deGuibe Rankin, a former 
British Colonial Education Officer, a sur- 
vey had been conducted to determine a 
suitable site for a Fundamental Fducation 
Pilot Project and the staff that would be 
needed in order to carry out the program 
successfully. 

As conceived by Dr. Jablow and Mr. 
Rankin, during the first stage of the Pilot 
Project all work would be carried on at 
the village level. Fventually, a Funda- 
mental Fducation Center would be built 
and from this Center young men and 
women trained as agriculturalists, teach- 
ers, health workers, and women’s educa- 
tion workers would be assigned to vil- 
lages that requested assistance. Villages 
used as demonstration centers during the 


first stage would be used as training areas 


when the permanent Center was con- 
structed. 


PERSONNEL FOR PROJECT 


To carry out the work envisaged for 
the Pilot Project, four specialists were 
requested by the Government of 
Liberia. The Food and Agriculture Or- 

ization of the United Nations sent a 
member to be responsible for agricultural 
development and experimentation. From 
UNESCO came a woman who was re- 
sponsible for women’s education, which 
includes prenatal and baby care as well 
as domestic science and_ handicraft. 
UNESCO also sent a man to direct the 
organization of schools and the training 
of teachers. Mr. Rankin remained as co- 
ordinator of the Project. A request for 
a doctor from the World Health Or- 
ganization has not as yet been filled, but 
the Liberian government assigned a 
nurse to maintain the clinic in the center 
of the area. In addition, a doctor from 
the Government Hospital in Monrovia 
visits the clinic once a week to treat 
those cases beyond the capabilities of the 
nurse. Since it soon became apparent 
that the services of a male handicraft ex- 
pert were also needed, a request was 
made to the International Labor Or- 
ganization for a specialist in this field. 

In all cases a Liberian, whose salary 
was paid by the Liberian government, 


was assigned to each “foreign” specialist 
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as a co-worker. He or she was selected 
by the Government of Liberia on the 
basis of past training, experience, and 
probably of prime importance, interest 
in bush life. Eventually, as the Liberian 
co-workers become adequately trained 
in their positions, they will replace the 
foreign specialists. A Fundamental Edu- 
cation Project is considered successfully 
completed when trained local personnel 
are able to maintain the program without 
foreign assistance. In several instances a 
Liberian co-worker has maintained his 
section of the program during intervals 
in which the international specialist was 
on leave or when the post has been 
vacated before the arrival of a replace- 
ment. The success with which the Libe- 
rians have been able to carry out this 
responsibility is a tribute to their zeal 
and enthusiasm. They are typical of the 
young Africans today who are anxious 
to build a better nation. 

Plans and policies for Fundamental 
Education were made in weekly meet- 
ings of the complete team—foreign and 
Liberian. While it was recognized that 
each member of the team was a specialist 
in his field, the opportunity to exchange 
opinions and aspects of each 
other’s work helped to create a spirit of 
cooperative effort. In this way any un- 
dertaking by a member of the team 
represented the combined thinking of the 
whole team. The Liberian co-workers 
were particularly valuable at these meet- 
ings, inasmuch as they Were the experts 
in the culture of the people. Joint meet- 
ings were held under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
to discuss over-all policy and administra- 
tion of Fundamental Education. 


discuss 


AREA AND PEOPLE 


The area chosen for the Fundamental 
Education program has a population of 


approximately twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple. The center of the area, about forty 
miles from the capital, Monrovia, is ac- 
cessible during the dry season by a motor 
road. To reach the majority of the larger 
villages, however, involves a trek of two 
to ten hours over bush trails. 

There are three major chiefdoms in 
the Fundamental Fducation 
Dei, Gola, and Vai. 


area—the 
The last constitutes 


one of the largest tribes in West Africa 
and is one of the few that has a written 
language. 


Fach tribe has its own lan- 
guage. A Dei, for example, needs an 
interpreter to talk to a Vai, and a Vai, 
in turn, needs an interpreter to talk to a 
Gola. 

Although a district is administered by 
a Commissioner appointed by the gov- 
ernment, the various tribal chiefs are ex- 
tremely powerful and are often con- 
sidered rulers over their particular chief- 
doms. Because of their influence among 
the people, their support was essential 
for success of the Project. 

The cooperation of the Poro, the men’s 
secret society, was vital for any form of 
organized educational effort in the area. 
The power of the Poro has decreased as 
the power of the federal government has 
increased, but the elders of the Poro can 
still remove any chief, including the 
Paramount Chief, who is the representa- 
tive of the government, upon protest to 
the government. Boys are taken into the 
Poro for a circumcision rite when they 
are five or six. This is called the Little 
Bush, and they remain for a few days. 
When they are seven or eight they enter 
the Big Bush, where they may remain 
for years. During this period they are 
in a restricted area of the 
attend a Bush School, where they are 
taught the fundamental laws of the tribe, 
agriculture, and hut building and are 
given sex instruction. 
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Members of the team approached the 
elders of the Poro and explained to them 
the plans for raising the standard of living 
in the area. The elders questioned vari- 
ous aspects of the program and in many 
instances made valuable suggestions. At 
the end of the conference the elders 
agreed to cooperate in the program. 

A comparable organization for girls is 
called the Sande. The period of training 
is much shorter than that for the boys. 
The Bush School attended by the girls 
emphasizes those things a future bride 
should know, such as cooking, agricul- 
ture, and her responsibilities to her hus- 
band, and offers sex instruction. While 
participation in the Sande is not manda- 
tory today, a girl is not considered really 
ready for marriage until she has gr rad- 
uated from the Bush School. In addition, 
the village head of the Sande, the Ma Zo, 
is usually the midwife of the area. If a 
girl is not a member of the Sande she 
cannot expect to receive the full benefit 
of the Ma Zo’s magic in child delivery. 
Thus, in an area where many children 
and women die in childbirth, the healing 
and “magical” powers of the Ma Zo are 
regarded as essential, 

Agriculture is the main occupation of 
the men and women. The low produc- 
tivity of the soil requires the farmer to 
let his field lie fallow for seven years. 
Because of the rapid growth of bush in 
West Africa, the farmer is forced to 
clear a forest area every year for his 
farm. His tools are few and his methods 
primitive. The men clear bush and plant; 
the women harvest the crop. 

Cassava, rice, and palm oil constitute 
the main diet of the people. Cassava, a 
bulbous root plant which is practically 
pure starch, is prepared many ways. 
Rice, however, is the staple food. There 
is a popular saying among the Dei peo- 
ple that a man who does not eat rice 


for a year will die. No matter what food 
he eats, rice is considered the source of 
energy and good health. One healthful 
factor in the diet is palm oil, rich 
vitamins. The palm oil is poured over 
the cooked rice. Except for a few goats, 
chickens, and fish, meat is scarce. Cattle 
in the area have long since died of sleep- 
ing sickness. A few hunters are found in 
the larger villages but the small game, 
deer, and bush cow (wild boar) are not 
plentiful. 

The absence of cattle and the scarcity 
of goats eliminates milk from the diet of 
children. Once the child is weaned, and 
very often before, he is fed rice and 
water. The resulting malnutrition, char- 
acterized by a swollen stomach and 
swollen feet, causes a high infant mor- 
tality rate. 

If the non-literate people of the area 
could be taught to boi! water, wear a 
protective covering for their feet, and 
use pit latrines, a high percentage of the 
diseases could be eliminated. The spread 
of amoebic dysentery, schistosomiasis, 
guinea worm, and yaws could certainly 
be considerably reduced by following 
the methods mentioned above. Other dis- 
eases prevalent in the area are malaria, 
venereal diseases, and tuberculosis. Lep- 
rosy is also found, despite government 
efforts to confine lepers to restricted 
areas. 


ORGANIZATION OF VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS 


The members of the team decided that 
during the Pilot Project Fundamental 
Education would be primarily concerned 
with the development of village schools. 
These schools would be concerned not 
only with literacy but also with other 
aspects of Fundamental Education such 
as health and agriculture. In the begin- 
ning the schools would be modeled after 
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the village kitchen, simple structures ap- 
proximately 20 feet wide and 36 feet 
long open on all sides except for a low 
wall of rammed earth. The village crafts- 
man who produced the woven squares of 
palm thatch used for the roof estimated 
the cost at $6.25—the only expense for 
building the school, since the village pro- 
vided other materials and labor. The 
floor was covered with sand brought 
from a near-by river. Until the arrival 
of paper and other supplies ordered from 
abroad, sand was used for paper and 
bamboo sticks for pencils. Blackboards 
and furniture were of course nonexistent 
in the beginning. Each child brought a 
mat made of bamboo, upon which he 
sat. These simple, practical structures and 
materials of instruction can be obtained 
immediately in every Liberian village, 
more elaborate buildings might have dis- 
couraged the development of a school 
system in the interior. 

The schools were to be organized on 
a four-year plan. For the majority this 
would represent terminal education in 
the formal sense. who showed 
promise and ability would be sent to an 
advanced elementary school, high school, 
and eventually the University of Liberia. 
The curriculum of the four-year school 
would include agriculture, health, read- 
ing, writing, oral English, and art. All 
instruction except oral English would be 
given in the local language. The Laubach 
System was to be used in reading and 
writing. It was expected that at the end 
of the third year all instruction could 
be carried on in English, 


Those 


as English is 
the official language of the country. 


There was no difficulty in arousing 


parent interest in the school, F. very day 
the open sides would be rimmed with 
parents watching the proceedings and oc- 
shouting instructions to the 
children or the teacher. 


casionally 
Although the 
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West African seldom beats his child, on 
opening day of each school parents 
would prov ide the teacher with a heavy 
stick, for they had heard that children 
do not “learn” unless they are beaten. 


AGRICULTURE, HEALTH, 
HANDICRAFTS 


Attached to each school was a garden. 
The area, cleared by. the men of the 
village, provided a garden for each child 
in addition to a communal school garden, 
During the gardening period, children 
learned general gardening principles and 
were taught how to sterilize soil, grow 
individual plants in bamboo cups, and 
estimate the amount of shade needed to 
protect newly sage seeds. New plants 
were introduced i 
a more healthful diet. Peanuts and soy- 
beans were particularly stressed, in the 
hope that they would help compensate 
for the lack of protein in the dict of the 
majority of the people. The children 
proved to be extremely interested in 
gardening and it is difficult to imagine 
more neatly kept gardens anywhere. The 
men of the village, 
garden daily, 


an effort to provide 


who visited the school 
had been told they could 
have plants from the school seedbed; 
but first, as conservative farmers, they 
watched the school garden. When the 
gardens proved successful they asked for 
help from the FAO agriculturalist or 
one of the six Liberian assistants he was 
training as a type of county agent. 

In teaching health the team stressed 
practical example rather than formal 
study. For instance, a high percentage 
of students had craw-craw, a skin dis- 
case common among children in West 
Africa. By mixing sulphur and palm oil 
and applying it generously to the infected 
areas the disease can be cured. But this 
would simply be the cure; the disease 
could be prevented if the children and 
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adults washed daily with soap. The 
typical African family bathes every eve- 
ning with just water. Unfortunately, 
soapmaking has practically died out in 
the area, and unless the family can afford 
to buy soap from the traders, no soap 
is used. By experimenting, the team dis- 
covered that a satisfactory soap could be 
made from papaya ashes and palm oil. 
It was decided to start soapmaking in 
the school. To obtain the necessary palm 
oil, a meeting was called of the parents. 
It was explained to them that use of soap 
could eliminate craw-craw and that if 
they would provide the palm oil, soap 
could be made for the children. Lengthy 
discussions took place in which, for the 
first time in a Mohammedan =§area, 
women took an active part. At the end 
of the discussion the parents agreed to 
provide the palm oil. From the school, 
soapmaking spread to the villages, where 
many women for the first time began 
making soap. With the increased use of 
soap, craw-craw was practically elim- 
inated. 

Every school had a pit latrine, and 
materials adapted from the Indian Vil- 
lage Life Series showed the spread of 
yaws, hookworm, and general infection 
from contaminated ground. Drinking 
water was boiled in the classroom, and 
individual drinking cups were made from 
bamboo poles. 

The Liberian nurse made regular visits 
and children needing 
doctor's care were brought to the weekly 
clinic. 


to the schools, 


These visits by the nurse were also 
used in training teachers to recognize the 
early stages of tropical ulcers, yaws, and 
other common diseases. For less serious 
complaints, teachers were provided with 
first-aid kits. 

The Women’s Education Specialist 
planned to work in the villages where 
schools were established, but first it was 
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necessary to gain the support of the Ma 
Zos, leaders of the Sande. The Ma Zos 
had been invited to work with the nurse 
and to assist the doctor on clinic days 
that were devoted to women and chil- 
dren. By asking and using the help of 
the Ma Zos, a very cordial relationship 
had been built between the team and 
the secret society. However, while the 
support of the Sande was genuine, it was 
quite another matter to fit classes in child 
care and handicraft into the already 
crowded day of the village women. After 
trying unsuccessfully to conduct classes 
in the village, the Women’s Education 
Specialist began conducting the classes 
in the rice fields; where most of the 


women worked during the day. 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


To recruit prospective teachers for 
training in the Fundamental F-ducation 
schools, word was sent to the leading 
chiefs that teachers would be needed for 
the project and that young men and 
women who were elementary school 
graduates and interested in teaching 
would be interviewed. Since it was soon 
apparent that it would be impossible to 
find enough elementary school graduates 
to train, the formal education require- 
ment was reduced to six years. After 
interviewing a number of candidates, five 
men were selected to be trained. While 
the search for teacher candidates was 
being conducted, the first Fundamental 
Education school was opened. This 
school was to serve as a demonstration 
school for the training of teachers and 
was taught by a Liberian who had been 
selected by the government as a co- 
worker in teacher training. This teacher, 
in cooperation with the UNESCO 
Yeacher-Training Specialist, had been 
oriented to the Fundamental Education 
philosophy and had been given a brief 
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course in teaching methods. With the 
arrival of the new trainees, the training 
program was begun. The trainees were 
given a six-week intensified course in 
teaching methods, health, and agricul- 
ture. Mornings were spent observing 
and participating in the demonstration 
school. In the afternoon, classes were 
held using what the student-teachers had 
seen in the morning as the basis for 
future discussion. During the evening the 
trainees learned how to make teaching 
aids from available native materials. 

At the end of the six-week period 
three trainees were considered capable 
of being responsible for their own 
Two remained for additional 
Classes were held two after- 


schools. 
training. 
noons a week for those teachers who now 
taught in the Fundamental Education 
schools. In addition, the Teacher Train- 
ing Specialist visited the schools twice 
each week and discussions were held re- 


garding their teaching techniques and 
problems. 


This program was considered an emer- 
gency training that would be 
used until the “completion of the Train- 
ing Center. Once the Center is estab- 
lished, the “emergency” teachers will 
gradually be repl: aced by Center grad- 
uates and will then have the opportunity 
of taking the two-year training program 
at the Center. 

At the end of eight months, twelve 
schools had been opened in widely 
scattered villages, with a total enrollment 
of 420 children. Every day a number 
of children would be found waiting at 
the school, hoping that one of the stu- 
dents would be absent and 
would have the opportunity to “sit in” 
for the day; it had been necessary, though 
difficult, to restrict the number of chil- 
Truancy is 


course 


he or she 


dren to 3s 
problem here. 
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COMMUNITY COOPERATION 

Films were found to be invaluable in 
teaching health and village development. 
In addition to those used in the teacher- 
training program, films were also shown 
in the villages. An experience with the 
village of Besao proved to be typical. 
With the permission of the chief it was 
announced in the village that films would 
be shown in the evening. Over three 
hundred people of all ages gathered, 
many having walked for hours to reach 
the village. For the vast majority it was 
the first time they had seen films. Plugged 
into the speaker was a microphone by 
means of which a teacher translated the 
English dialogue into the native lan- 
guage. The films, provided by the United 
States Information Service, were Walt 
Disney’s Careless Charlie, a health film 
illustrating the need for pit latrines, and 
Daybreak in Udi, a British film showing 
cooperation in community development 
in native villages of Nigeria. The team, 
not expecting any results from the show- 
ing of the films, reasoned that the people 
would be impressed by the color and 
sound but probably would the 
as this was their 


miss 
message of the film, 
first experience. 

The day followi ing the showing of the 
film, the chief and elders announced that 
they could do as well as the people i 
the film. A pit latrine was dug, and sti 
people not making use of the latrine were 
laughingly called “Charlie” by the rest 
of the village. The chief said that his 
people, not ‘satisfied with building only 
a simple thing like a latrine, wanted to 
build something “big,” as had the people 
in Daybreak in Udi. They had decided 
to build a school that would be an im- 
provement over the usual village kitchen. 
The team, with the chief and elders, 
planned a two-room school that would 
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also serve as a community center. An 
earthen block-building machine arrived 
from South Africa in time to be used in 
the construction of the new school. The 
chicf and elders distributed the work 
among the men of the village. One group 
was responsible for clearing bush for 
the site; a second group made the blocks; 
a third laid the blocks, a fourth group 
of selected men were trained in elemen- 
tary carpentry. The building of this 
school not only provided an adequate 
school and community center for the 
villagers but also served as an example 
of what other villages could do if they 
were willing to work together. Other 
chiefs who had heard of the undertaking 
visited Besao, and soon the team received 


many requests for assistance from villages 
who wanted to build a more adequate 
school. 

Thus, in accordance with the basic 
philosophy of the UNESCO Technical 
\ssistance program, the non-literate peo- 
ples of Liberia are learning to help them- 
selves. The full cooperation of the people 
of the area has been won. The program 
described represents the first stage of 
Fundamental Education in Liberia. Dur- 
ing the coming years a more rapid de- 
velopment can be expected. This success 
can be attributed largely to the support 
of the Liberian government and to the 
young Liberians who are now in training 
for leadership in the program after the 
departure of the international team. 
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Ike many brief statements of much 
larger ideas, “the transmission of our 
cultural heritage” has lost identity as an 
actual operation and is taken amorphously 
as either a truism or a triviality. What is 
“cultural heritage”? Here is a term that 
no longer lends itself to definitive descrip- 
tion. You may include as little or as much 
as you ple: ase—the economic connection 
between greenbacks and tariffs as well as 
between justice and honesty. Too often, 
when someone advocates the conception 
of education as the task of transmitting the 
cultural heritage he is accused of ivory- 
tower propensities if not sheer reaction- 
ism. Perhaps this accusation stems from 
a difference in what the advocate and the 
critic regard as cultural and inheritable. 


THE BETTER ARE THE “BES 


Robert Hutchins is said to view educa- 
tion as an activity for transmitting the 
cultural heritage. He is widely known 
as a champion of the Great Books move- 
ment, and because of this, certain persons 
infer that the Great Books contain the 
cultural heritage which Mr. Hutchins 
wishes to see passed on. This, in a sense, 
is correct; but not in the derogatory and 

easily attacked claimed by his 
critics. Those who criticize Mr. Hutchins 
will readily agree that the social context 
of all human activity, including thought 


sense 


and ideation, is transferable to succeeding 
generations, 


insofar as it is observable, 


Transmission of Our Cultural Heritage 
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recorded discourse. 
Moreover, they insist that the recorded 
ideas grew out of the social context of 
the age in which they appeared. To be 
consistent, they should have no difficulty 
in accepting ideas left to us in recorded 
discourse as representing the society and 
its values in which the idea appeared, 
Ideas are the only form in which the past 
can be reconstructed; other relics are but 
occasions for ideas. Recorded philoso- 
phies are truly the heirlooms left to us by 
past generations. ‘They happen to be re- 
corded in certain books in less uncertain, 
more precise, better articulated condition 
than in others. Hence the selection of a 
number of these “better” books for edu- 
cational use, a number small enough to 
permit examination of the whole set in 
the time available for studying them. 
A hundred, more or less, was a reasonable 
guess as to how much reading is possible 
in our age, and if the books held in idea 
the culture of different epochs and did it 
well, why vot call them the “Great 
Books”? That makes them easier to pro- 
mote and identify among the many mas- 
terful writings of all times, 


only by ideas in 


CULTURE DIFFUSED AND 
DISTILLED 
What is said here concerning culture 
calls for a definition of that word. Again 
we have a point of obscurity at which 
proponents and opponents of the Great 
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Books program diverge. The culture for 
one group represents the product of cul- 
tivation—the arts, science, moral prac- 
tice. The culture of a time is the “cream 
of the crop” of thoughts, speculations, 
political and social practices, philosophi- 
cal interpretations, and learned guesses of 
the time. The other group views culture 
as the total of the relationships between 
individuals and groups in the age consid- 
ered. Plainly, however, members of this 
second group have no wish to inherit any 
such practices as ploughing with sharp- 
ened sticks or leaving one’s infants on 
snow-covered mountain slopes to see if 
they are rugged enough to survive. If 
they desire knowledge about these mat- 
ters, it will be found in recorded dis- 
course as well as in archaeological relics, 
and only in discourse can the activities 
be transmitted to us. The actual practice 
is not possible under modern conditions, 
and even if it were, the organism that is 
modern man could not endure the prac- 
tice emotionally and intellectually as did 
the man of Athens or of Alexandria; he is 
not the same or even a very similar or- 
ganism. Thus we are forced to transmit 
culture, insofar as it is intellectually trans- 
mittable, through recorded discourse. 
Why should we not select carefully from 
the total amount of such discourse as 
much as we 
studied, 


can possibly expect to be 
and call it the Great Books? 
Surely no one will argue that all books 
are equally pregnant with insights or 
equally well written and readable. 


CULTURE IMPLICIT 
EXPLICIT 


AND 


But the point of most moment in the 
battle of tradition versus whatever we 
have proposed now is the definition of 
the activity called education. Again it is 
a point of great obscurity. When the 
advocates of the Great Books as a source 


RECORD 


of learning talk of education, they seem 
to mean the process of persuading stu- 
dents to become aware of their cultural 
heritage so that it may color and give 
depth to their lives. They know, as well 
as their critics, that all of us feed upon 
that heritage in forms which are not 
easily observable. It permeates our pres- 
ent life, but the permeation is counter- 
acted by the variety of the different cul- 
tures which live on in us and our social 
structures. No one-line causal chain pro- 
duced the effects which are us and our 
society. We and it are the products of 
the convergence of many historical causal 
sequences, and so we hold the cultures of 
our inheritance through evolution in a 
manner that can be studied or observed 
only indirectly and with great difficulty, 
and only by means of discourse of some 
kind. W hy not, then, provide as a means 
of acquainting ourselves with the origins 
of what we are, the discourses which re- 
flect the cultures which have been the 
matrices of our pone unobservable 
components? The Great Books are not 
all the worthy books but only a selection 


from them, offering a means of acquaint- 
ing present-day persons with their ori- 
gins. These books provide both the op- 
portunity to understand the origins of 
our social-psychological inheritance and 
a focus for examining it as it now appears 


in present-day thought, 
moral acceptances. 


practice, and 


THE UNITY OF PROGRAM 
AND PERFORMANCE 

On all the vital points of actual life 
activity there is no intrinsically meaning- 
ful disagreement between the attackers 
and the defenders of the program re- 
garding ways of passing on our cultural 
heritage. The meaningful disagreement 
lies in an extrinsic consideration of values, 
a difference in view which results from 
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emphases within the process that is 
schooling. Education, according to both 
positions, may not be equated with 
schooling. The society is educative, often 
miseducative to be sure, yet in some 
genuine fashion inescapably a source of 
development. But whereas the party of 
the first part, people who often take the 
name “progressives,” claim that the pres- 
ent social context is the emphatic con- 
sideration for education and so deserves 
the honor of being the point of approach, 
the party of the “second part, the advo- 
cates of distilled discourse as a means to 
education, say that the society cannot in- 
tellectualize its lessons except in discourse 
and that since selection of experience is 
necessary—no one lives long enough to 
experience everything —why not select 
the most genuinely clear and general les- 
sons that the whole development and ex- 
perience of mankind afford as the core of 
understanding, and let this proxy experi- 
ence enlighten and guide the limited ac- 
tive experiences present in daily life? So 
far as education itself is a successful out- 
come of efforts to learn, these considera- 
tions of emphasis lose all importance. For 
in actual process, education is never one 
or the other of these approaches but both 
together, and their value merges in the 
production of an educated person. We 
cannot study Aristotle meaningfully—or 
in fact at all—except in the context of our 
own lives with all their society-oriented 
facets of intellect, will, desire, purpose, 
and practices. Nor can we experience a 
ride in an automobile without concepts of 
things, relations, properties, and the 
forms of discourse and intellectualizing 
of which Aristotle offers one culture's 
analysis. It happens that his analysis of 
the Grecian culture has been tremen- 
dously influential in making us what we 
are, and the way we experience the ad- 
ventures of today is conditioned by Aris- 
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totle’s conditioning of us. The problem 
of setting safe speed limits, for example, 
is made difficult by the static notion of 
absolutes still prevalent among us. We 
would long ago have changed our ap- 
proach to traffic flow problems if we 
had socially accepted the notion of rela- 
tivity. 

Now the question is, will we develop 
most adequately by approaching the task 
through an automobile ride or by way of 
the Posterior Analytic? For no matter 
which way we do it, we must engage in 
a double movement—concepts and prac- 
tices. What does adequately mean? If it 
means comprehensively and refers to con- 
ceptualization apart from practice, the 
vote would seem to favor Aristotle as the 
approach. If it means usefully, there ts 
room for further dissension. For what is 
useful> Do we mean immediately appli- 

cable or applicable in the long run? Do 
we mean specifically applic: able or appli- 
cable generally and in a variety of situa- 
tions and contexts? If we think that to be 
useful translates into right now and in 
this instance a satisfactory means, we may 
dismiss the notion of planned education 
altogether. We still will have education, 
learning, transmission of culture, and so 
on, bur it will be largely unconscious and 
unplanned. But if we take useful to indi- 
cate persistent and general utility as a 
means to self-development, it offers us 
the possibility of a science of education, 
of planned and conscious arrangement of 
conditions to produce awareness of the 
cultural heritage and understanding of 
the learning and teaching aspects of the 
process of self-development. In a word, 
we have a basis for a system of schooling, 
of intentional education. And it seems of 
no vast importance whether practice or 
recorded discourse is stressed as the initial 
point of approach. In the approach, 
the process of teaching-learning, the cle- 
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ments merge and interact and produce 
unified results compounded of practice 
and conceptualization. This is true 
whether we use one or the other points 
for launching the inquiry. A book of 
Aristotle mirrors an actual inquiry that 
was conducted and the resettlement of 
an indeterminate situation that once ex- 
isted. If we use this writing as a point of 
departure, our first task is to examine it 
as a doubt-dyed situation and to recon- 
struct that situation in terms of our Own 
interaction with it. But to do this re- 
quires that we pass out of Aristotle’s con- 
ceptualizations to historical representa- 
tions of existential realities of his times 
and to the present state of knowledge in 
such varied fields as physical and social 
research, politics, morals, and sports. 


EXPERIENCE IS CULTURE 
IN ACTION 


On the other hand, if we begin the 
process of schooling in specific situational 
activities and remain there, we will have 
no education, as John Dewey points out, 
no matter how well organized our educa- 
tional “plant” is. But no serious educator, 
no matter how little he has understood 
the Hutchins view, has ever advocated 
such nonsense. Experience is not a hop- 
skip-and-jump affair, but a continuum in 
which situations become progressively 
more qualitatively whole, more general 
in their utility and less tied to limited 
specifics of time and place. The situa- 
tional context of education begins in 
minutiae because the mind of the child is 
there, but its stages are ever larger and 
more expansible as development occurs. 
The present development of the human 
organism making the inquiry, and not 
the nature of inquiry, determines where 
in the continuum of the inquiry attention 
is first focused. The situational context of 
Einstein’s approach to relativity was not 


directly existential, though it had neces- 
sary existential referents in the develop- 
ments of both physics and mathematics 
with which he worked. Einstein began 
his inquiry already furnished with a com- 
plete conceptual system which had be- 
come indeterminate because of incon- 
sistency within the pattern of concepts. 
In resolving the conflict among concepts, 
Einstein produced a relatively settled 
new stage for scientific speculation to 
operate from. His education in relativity 
began in a situation of concepts and 
ended in a situation of concepts, for, as 
he has said, he could imagine no way of 
testing his hypotheses in the existential 
realm of things. This is mot the kind of 
education possible within a school or a 
science of education, but it illustrates the 
principle of entering inquiry at what- 
ever point we please. No matter where 
we enter, we must reach from origins in 
actually disturbed existential situations to 
the transformation through judgment and 
action of ends in view to actualities for 
practice before we are fully educated, be- 
fore we have learned, understood, mas- 
tered, adjusted, or developed as education 
conceives its specific end in view. Educa- 
tion is mastery of method, not of facts. 


EDUCATION IS THE CHILD 


Emphasis on point of approach is usu- 
ally a distortion of the actuality of edu- 

cation. So much depends on the self that 
is undergoing education that all else is 
auxiliary and contingent. That self is 
what he is because of what he has been 
and where he now is, and the very com- 
plexity of that self necessitates that no 
judgment of any precise first, second, and 
third steps in attending to his education 
be made in advance of discovering what 
the self needs in order to continue grow- 
ing. The sooner teachers realize their ob- 
ligation to locate and analyze the partic- 
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ular needs of particular students, the 
sooner we can get together on the vari- 
ous elements that enter into a genuinely 
adequate education. 

Our choice is not between general or 
specific educational practices, not selec- 
tion of conceptual or actival means, not 
a decision to understand or to act. In 
every actual educational situation it is 
always both, intermittent inter- 
mingled. The sharp separation between 
the essentially consecutive and overlap- 
ping aspects of education is always made 
by theorists who for some reason ignore 
practice. This is true for one view as 
much as for its opposite. Teaching re- 
veals the constant presence and necessity 
for both general and specific practices, 
conceptual and actival means, under- 
standing of meanings avd dispositions to 
act. But not all who profess the calling 
are teachers in any but a conventional 
sense, and too many of these have be- 
come theorists about the profession which 
they cannot practice. 

Teaching i is an art and art is not with- 
out its principles and its principles may 
be formulated into a science. But the 
value of any art lies in its products. 
Learning and learned men are the only 
products that can justify a science or an 
art of teaching. Nor does this mean a 
man of some particular age; the product 
is just as apparent in the kindergarten as 
in the university. It is to this end, having 
a temporal span from yesterday to death, 
and not to the details or emphases of 
practice that we should direct our atten- 
tion. By focusing on the tests that lie in 
consequences, we may find avenues to 
agreement that we cannot suspect are 
there if we treat of the matter as if we 
never escaped from its assembly lines. So 
long as we remain along the assembly 
belt fiddling with the bolts and screws of 


practice, we will not know for what we 
are doing and therefore not what we are 
doing. We will not understand any other 
worker's job along the belt, because his 
bolts and nuts and turns are different. But 
once we focus on the product, all these 
details are given pattern and place in the 
scheme of production. Each worker can 
understand the tasks of all the others 
through the joint product. And test them 
too. If the final product has warped 
moral panels, badly fitted social joints, or 
poorly set occupational screws, we can 
trace the flaw to its source. If we can 
look upon our product and say it is good, 
surely it matters not what the points of 
initial approach may have been or what 
manipulations were necessary in the de- 
velopment. 

What we seek is an education adequate 
to our conditions, organic and social. 
Acrimonious assertion of exclusive alter- 
natives serves no other purpose than pan- 
dering to professional pride. The world is 
not exclusively thises or thats. And while 
in study, consistency in system is a device 
for clarifying theory, in practice, teach- 
ing or any “other, consistency is more 
than the “hobgoblin of little minds” that 
Emerson called it; it is a perfectly patent 
impossibility. When we make this dis- 
tinction and bring together the educa- 
tional elements representative of the two- 
sided coin of learning-teaching so that we 
are not lost in isolation on one or the 
other faces of reality, we shall move to- 
ward our goal of adequacy for the school 
and for the society. We will be trans- 
mitting the cultural heritage in the very 
character of our produced citizens, the 
end toward which both parties in the dis- 
tressing controversy over the Great 
Books actually wish to move but c annot 
because they stand bemused by the open- 
sided, open-ended process that is life. 
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The Challenge of Education 


as a Profession’ 


PAUL R. 


PROFESSORS OF 


4b twenty thousand occupations 
from which an American boy or 
girl can make a selection may be classi- 
fied into arts and sciences. By far the 
greater part of them fall in the arts cate- 
gory, since even in this scientific era rela- 
tively few individuals make their voca- 
tion the search for knowledge for its 
own sake. Those who do, will be found 
in the universities, in the laboratories of 
industry, and in the government. Even 
within these limited fields by far more 


emphasis is given to working out the 
applications of what is already known to 


the arts than to pure inquiry. It is as if 
every new insight into the nature of the 
earth and its material parts, every new 
insight into growing things, every new 
insight into the nature of human rela- 
tions, set ten thousand people feverishly 
to the task of finding its meanings for 
the arts we live by. Therefore, the pure 
inquiry occupations are of ni 08 
far beyond their emphasis in numbers 
in financial support or in public esteem. 
But removing these occupations from 
our original twenty thousand leaves us 
with our total scarcely diminished. For 
our occupations, except for the feeble 
provisions of the research feedback, are 
* Adapted from Introduction to Education, a 


forthcoming book to be published by McGraw- 


Hill. 


EDUCATION, 
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concerned primarily with the arts 
which we live. 


PLACE OF 
AMONG 


EDUCATION 
THE ARTS 


Among the arts, those having to do 
with the education of children and 
young people have, and rightfully, a high 
priority. Blackstone, in his famous lec- 
tures at Oxford beginning in 1763, stated 
that by “natural law” a parent has three 
duties to his offspring: maintenance, pro- 
tection, and education. He stated that 
these would be requirements of the par- 
ent even if there were no written laws 
covering these matters, and would be so 
adjudged in a court of law. He seems to 
make no distinction among these three 
prime responsibilities. Each is a prime re- 
sponsibility. No man would be excused 
for neglect of one because of unusual 
performance on either or both of the 
others. 

The enlistment of government in the 
task of education has been a long and 
often halting struggle. Governmental 
machinery for doing the task had to be 
devised. Finding the respective role of 
the public school and the parent in edu- 
cation has been an arduous and seem- 
ingly endless task. But a situation in 
which, each fall, a sixth of our entire 
population enters public schools and an 
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army of a million teachers welcomes 
them is no mean achievement. By the 
middle of the eighteenth century the 
courts were holding that the education 
function was a state function and to be 
compared in this respect to the police 
function. By the end of the nineteenth 
century this legal theory had been for- 
malized by inclusion in the basic laws of 
most of our states. Today it is commonly 
accepted that outside of protection from 
enemies without, the public’s part of the 
task of educating the young for citizen- 
ship, for economic effectiveness, and for 
personal well-being shall be the prime 
object of expenditure of public money. 

We are now in a blossoming time. The 
growth during the past few decades in 
secondary education and higher educa- 
tion has had no parallel in any age or in 
any country. It does not seem unreason- 
able to expect that teachers trained for 
the task and growing with it through 


their years of service will find the satis- 


faction not only of serving arts of high 


priority in our civilization but also of 
membership in a profession which, in the 
words of Lafitte du Courteil in 1797, 
may come to have the “dignity of na- 
tional service.” 

Work in schools, whether it is in the 
classroom or in one of the service func- 
tions such as supervision, guidance, cur- 
riculum development or administration, 
is chiefly art and is destined to remain 
such. In education, as in other complex 
arts, the practitioner faces the challenge 
of a life of potentially increasing effec- 
tiveness. Here, as in engineering and 
medicine, no one person can ever really 
know enough to be satisfied fully that he 
has reached perfection. One can never 
really know enough to be a doctor or an 
engineer or a teacher. 

While work in education, as in medi- 
cine and engineering, is destined always 


to be characterized as an art, again as in 
medicine and engineering, practitioners 
in the field can look forward to an ever- 
increasing illumination of their work 
from the application of scientific method. 
Today it can be fairly said that, scanty 
as has been the emphasis on scientific in- 
quiry in both the sciences basic to the 
educational process and the establish- 
ment of the relative merits of various 
ways of operating schools and of provid- 
ing them a wholesome legal and social 
setting, education suffers’ more now 
from the unreadiness of the artist practi- 
tioner to draw upon the inquiry that has 
been done for the modification of his 
behavior than from the dearth of re- 
search. 


EFDUCATION AND WORK 
WITH PEROPLE 

All the arts are arts we live by, but 
they may be classified with respect to 
their with human 
beings as individual persons. A person 
engaged in pure research cannot be en- 
tirely unconcerned with the possibility 
that his discoveries may affect millions. 
A man who works on the production of 
an agricultural instrument may let his 
imagination conjure up the people his 
work may affect. First there is the farmer, 
whose arts are undeniably laborious. Then 
there are those who live by the distribu- 
tion of what the farmer produces, and 
the people who ultimately consume the 
products. At the other end of the scale 
is the housewife, whose arts contribute 


immediate concern 


to the well-being of a few persons very 
intimately associated with her. In be- 
tween are the purveyors of goods 

services to many persons, dealt with in- 
deed as individuals, but on a superficial 
basis, and the doctor and nurse, who 
come into close relationship with a few. 
All occupations, all the arts, are subject 
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to such classification, the education arts 
among them. 

Teachers deal with a few in ways that 
cover a vast part of the whole range of 
personal living. Unlike so many other 
occupations that deal with human lives 
teaching does not center on human pa- 
thology, but on the whole flowering 
phenomenon of living. The doctor and 
the nurse deal with sickness; the lawyer 
deals with contention; an amazingly large 
part of government (police, public health, 
prison management, hospital manage- 
ment), with human frailties. Teaching has 
to do with the whole range of humanity, 
including the strong, the happy, the w ell- 
adjusted. It is concerned with drawing 
out of each the best there is in him. 

In terms of the scope and wholesome- 
ness of human relationships, the teacher’s 
occupation stands at or near the top of 
the scale. As a developer of character and 
personality a teacher has a great deal in 
common with parents, and draws upon 
a great store of “arts of the race,” along 
with parents. 

The teacher’s involvement in human 
lives is perhaps not so dramatic as that of 
doctors, but the two professions have 
much in common. The number of busy 
doctors who find the time to accept the 
truly arduous responsibility of school 
board membership is rather amazing. Per- 


haps these men who have brought chil- 
dren into the world and shared with 
parents their shepherding from physical 


disaster and bodily pain are seeking 
through a contact with education to help 
children and young people live a full life 
as well as a healthy life. Considering the 
devoted physician may help to gauge 
the depth of life of a devoted teacher. 
It is regrettable that the father of physi- 
cians, Hippoc rates, did not try his hand 
on an oath for teachers, for the oath for 
physicians ascribed to him has much in 


it that strikes a responsive chord in 
teachers. 


EDUCATION AND INVENTION 


The arts are ways of doing things. 
Each art, no matter how simple, is a 
composite of inventions of ways of do- 
ing things. Some of these inventions in 
any art go back to antiquity. Others are 
of recent development. Inventions that 
make up an art may vary from such sim- 
ple ones as the idea that children need 
not always sit in straight rows, that rest 
periods may be profitably interspersed, 
to such complex ones as departmentali- 
zation of instruction and the use of mov- 
ing pictures. Thus the term “invention” 
may be profitably used to cover atti- 
tudes of teachers as well as ways of 
achieving a desired result, such as knowl- 
edge of subtraction. 

Some educational inventions arise from 
direct insights acquired by doing an ac- 
customed thing in a more effective or 
more economical manner. Some arise in 
response to a change in purpose or the 
addition of a new purpose. Some arise 
from insights gained from scientific 
study. Changes in any art come from 
changes i in ways of doing things. Changes 
in the arts of education come from 
changes in the ways of dealing with 
children (invention, know-how), what- 
ever may have been the stimulation for 
the new way of behaving. Accordingly, 
knowledge of inventions available is es- 
sential to an effective practitioner of any 
art. In the field of education, where there 
are hundreds of thousands of practition- 
ers, each working with a high degree of 
independence of all others, the task of 
keeping abreast of invention in the field 
is a herculean one. Compared with the 
production of automobiles or furniture 
or chemical products, it is very great in- 
deed, since the number of independent 
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producers is so much greater. In its im- 
mensity it is more comparable with agri- 
culture and homemaking. 
The task of pooling and sharing know- 
how in education is poorly done. This 
is evidenced by the fact that it takes 
more than a half-century for an im- 
proved educational practice to spread 
throughout the nation.’ It is probably 
considerably better done than the com- 
parable task for homemakers, but much 
less well done than the comparable tasks 
in the agricultural occupations. It is of 
interest that for the past half-century the 
federal government has had a complex 
mechanism of state agricultural experi- 
ment stations, county agents, 4-H clubs, 
and high school agricultural classes to 
spread the inventions in the field of agri- 
culture, particularly those that arise from 
scientific inquiry. It is probable that the 
job of pooling and sharing inventions of 
farmers themselves is no better done than 
for education, since in this regard de- 
pendence is placed on manufacturers and 
magazines, as in the case of education. 
Young people going into the educa- 
tional field may well be aware of the 
contrast in support for research in edu- 
cation to that for research in agriculture. 
Compare also the diffusion of know- 
how in agriculture with the great lag 
in pooling ‘and sharing know -how in edu- 
cation. Here is a chalienge for the best 
minds that come to this intriguing field. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


It is of interest to view these arts in 
terms of the illumination they now ob- 
tain from the sciences. The engineering 
fields have in a half-century emerged as 


1 Walter Cocking, The Regional Introduction 
of Educational Practices in Urban School Sys- 
tems of the United States (New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951). 


a long series of science-illuminated arts 
that have filled the space formerly oc- 
cupied by what might be thought of as 
relatively pure arts or have emerged 
wholly new, as have electrical engineer- 
ing, aviation engineering, and chemical 
engineering. Agriculture, a complex of 
arts reaching into the dim prehistoric pe- 
riod of man’s life, has in little more than 
a half-century come to require a mastery 
of science, technology, and economics 
undreamed-of a half-century ago. 

Others of our arts have felt relativ ely 
little effect of the age of scientific in- 
quiry. In this group we would probably 
classify government, other social insti- 
tutions, and human relations in general. 

In an intermediate category we would 
probably place the living arts—dietetics 
on the stronger side, the education of 
children and the handling of personnel 
in industries in a middle position, and 
adult human relations on the weak side. 

Approaching occupations from this 
angle it is easy to see that we are in an 
era in which all the arts are coming un- 
der the influence of the scientific feed- 
back mechanism that American society 
at least accepts as a good characteristic 
of our age. If science can help us pro- 
duce better foods we will give them to 
our babies. If science can produce more 
lasting or more brilliant pigments we 
will use them in our paintings. Accord- 
ingly, it would seem wise for those en- 
tering the educational field to try to as- 
certain the degree to which these com- 
plex arts have been influenced by the 
scientific movement, and what lies in 
store in the years ahead. 

In this period of scientific emphasis a 
young person with scientific bent may 
well ponder this question quite seriously 
before he casts his lot with education. 
To what degree has the scientific method 
contributed to the educational arts? Do 
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the educational arts resist scientific analy- 
sis? What are the probabilities that per- 
sons with a scientific bent will have in- 
creased opportunities in education? 

What physics and chemistry are to 
engineering, psychology and sociology 
are to education. In addition, education 
draws upon the scholarly work in pub- 
lic finance and public law and govern- 
ment in its consideration of the govern- 
mental arrangements for its operation, 
and upon economics and history in the 
shaping of its purposes. 

More than a century ago, it is re- 
ported, a worker in the United States 
Patent Office resigned because, he said, 
“lve looked over the field and have come 
to the conclusion that everything has 
been invented and the Patent Office will 
have to close. 'm getting out ahead of 
the rush.” For anyone to take the posi- 
tion that there are no great inventions 
to be made and no major research to be 
done in education would miss the mark 
as far as this patent office worker did. 

The application of — the scientific 
method to the educational arts is in its 
infancy. Vastly more needs to be known 
about the nature of human learning. 
Fifty years of inquiry have given us only 
a few firm facts as to its character. The 
study of society, its needs, and how they 
may be met through education has hardly 
begun. The social sciences have been en- 
gaged in breaking down the mass of 
phenomena, naming them, and develop- 
ing theories still to be tested. The clues 
to social need are still largely concerned 
with our social pathology rather than 
with achievement of our potential as a 
nation and as a society. Philosophy of 
education has hardly begun to deal with 
empirical evidence but contents itself 
with broad, sweeping generalizations 
based upon assumptions that thus and 
so is always so or thus and so is never so. 


Experimental designs complex enough to 
take into account the nature of psycho- 
logical and social facts have hardly 
emerged to give us reliable evidence on 
the effectiveness of practices. 

Yet we have made a beginning. It is 
not too much to expect that within the 
decades immediately ahead the men and 
women now getting a broad and deep 
grounding in scientific method will 
vent the experimental complexes needed 
to settle such issues as the effect of class 
size under various conditions. We may 
also | lope that young men and women 
now in the schools, not affected as were 
the generations in the schools of the 
early decades of this century by the 
anticlimaxes that followed  disillusion- 
ment with oversimplified inventions such 
as the platoon school and the junior high 
school, will be able to take the pieces of 
these ingenious inventions and build 
them into new inventions. We may hope 
these new inventions will result in more 
mature fruits than the past half-century 
of experimentation, invention, and lim- 
ited attempts to apply the scientific 
method to the educational arts and the 
sciences basic to them. 

And there could possibly be revolu- 
tionary discoveries on conditioners of 
human growth in effectiveness other than 
the educational processes. 

Certainly there will be the need and 
the opportunity for sweeping evaluations 
of the American system of education in 
its effects on citizenship, national eco- 
nomic status, technology, and prepara- 
tion of each person for that important 
phase of life of each of us—our lives as 
Robinson Crusoes on our individual des- 
ert islands—that still is, and we may hope 
will remain, a high priority purpose of 
a society dedicated to life, liberty, and 
happiness of its members. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
AND PURE RESEARCH 
The use of scientific methods of in- 
quiry in education may be compared to 
their use in the other arts. Perhaps it 
would be helpful to examine their use 
in a university school of education in re- 
lationship to that in the academic sub- 
divisions of the university. These aca- 


demic subdivisions presumably represent 


a convenient breakdown of knowledge 
according to its character as knowledge 
rather than its utility. Thus we have 
physics and chemistry, mathematics, bi- 
ology, English, economics, geography, 
geology. Presumably, those applying the 
scientific method in these fields are con- 
cerned with the rounding out of knowl- 
edge, without regard to its possible util- 
ity. In contrast, the professional fields 
are concerned with packaging in indi- 
vidual persons the knowledge along with 
the arts pertinent to a particular service 
in our society. They are concerned with 
making good doctors, good lawyers, 
good teachers, good pastors. They 
choose from the storehouse of know!- 
edge that which is useful for their par- 
ticular purpose, relying on the ground- 
work education in school and college to 
provide the individual with that rounded- 
out knowledge he needs as a citizen and 
as an effective person in our society. 

But the professional school that is 
alert to its task soon discovers that the 
development of knowledge in line with 
the academic classification of knowledge 
leaves large gaps. New fields of inquiry 
are identified and are developed in a 
manner not unlike that followed in the 
older academic fields. This is true of the 
engineering school, the medical school, 
the school of education, and so on 
through the professional schools. 

These new academic fields that have 


/ 


emerged largely in the schools of educa- 
tion are the psychology of learning, the 
physical development of children, his- 
tory of education, educational sociology, 
educational economics, comparative ed- 
ucation, educational law (including edu- 
cational governmental arrangements and 
principles of school administration), edu- 
cational finance (as a phase of public 
finance), school administration (as a 
phase of public administration). All of 
these deal with matters that might con- 
ceivably have been evolved as a part of 
the academic fields but needed the spe- 
cial stimulus of professional purpose to 
arouse interest in them. Thus the pro- 
fessional schools of the university have 
been forced by circumstances to round 
out the older fields of knowledge, and 
the first-rate research in the professional 
schools stands shoulder to shoulder with 
the best research in the corresponding 
pure research field, assessed as a pro- 
ducer of knowledge per se. Accordingly, 
here is a goal for the research-minded 
person interested in the field of educa- 
tion—one which challenges him to pre- 
pare for a possible phase of service that 
will require a grounding in the scientific 
method that should be equivalent to the 
best that has evolved in both the profes- 
sional field and the parent academic field. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
PURE RESEARCH 

The experience of industrial research 
in supplementing basic knowledge where 
that developed in the universities falls 
short of the need is comparable with that 
of the professional schools and, in many 
instances, because of the more liberal 
support afforded, has all but captured the 
growing edge of knowledge from the 
universities. It cannot be said that the 
same holds for school systems. However, 
the growing interest of school systems in 
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supplying money for basic research, all 
or in cooperation with other systems, 
may promise fields of research for young 
persons prepared for it that will supple- 
ment the universities. It is not difficult 
to imagine a situation where the funds 
thus made available for needed basic re- 
search would result in the achievement 
by school systems of leadership in im- 
portant areas where leadership now lan- 
guishes. Surely the educational arts have 
their importance, and the support of 
them is so great that we may not expect 
neglect of research in education long to 
continue. The universities, through their 
education schools, must provide the nec- 
essary means without too much longer 
delay or risk losing their opportunity to 
the institutions they purport to serve. 

Perhaps the most important thing we 
can say is that the researcher will be 
known for his products—not for the in- 
stitution he serves. The potentially crea- 
tive researcher in education should earn 
his right to be supported in an institu- 
tion that has the attitude and the means 
to back him. He must accept as a worth- 
while challenge making education better. 
He must be willing to accept as final the 
test of its utility and not seek from those 
in the academic fields recognition except 
for good workmanship. If he passes these 
tests, the authors venture to suggest that 
his chances of producing new knowledge 
that will eventually be incorporated in 
the significant materials of the academic 
field are at least as good as those of the 
pure research worker, who of course is 
not blinded by the objective of utility 
but in return for this immunity denies 
himself the light that function sheds en 
the path he is pursuing. 


APPLICATION OF RESFARCH 


The application of known knowledge 
and insight to a practical situation is in 


itself no mean task. Much research of this 
character needs to be done. There are 
those who hold that it requires ability 
superior to that required for basic re- 


search. For the lack of it much basic 
research of great value lies unused, gath- 
ering dust. Someone has to see it in rela- 
tion to an actual situation. It is like an 
electrical instrument with no provision 
for plugging into the electric circuit. 
This must be done by someone who 
knows the circuit and the instrument as 
well. It is a task of insight and invention. 

Any young person entering the field 
of education will find thar a good basic 
knowledge of methods that are used in 
educational research will serve as a use- 
ful extra string to his bow. Altogether 
too many school systems have no one on 
the staff who can confidently pick up a 
report of a rigorous experiment or ig 
basic educational research and read i 
understandingly. Such a person can serve 
as eyes to a school system that is other- 
wise blind to the possibilities that cur- 
rent research may have to offer. If he 
will adopt the avocation of following up 
research, and as he grows in understand- 
ing of the practical situation will turn 
his hand to the working out of practical 
applications, he will serve both his school 
and the profession. For this is now the 
weakest link in the chain of improve- 
ment of education by the application of 
scientific method. Also, with the awaken- 
ing interest of the public to the new chal- 
lenges of the emerging school, teachers 
will have more opportunities to help 
groups of parents and other citizens lo- 
cate and analyze the research in their 
fields of interest. 

For such as will rise to this challenge 
it is suggested that some of the courses 
in college that represent areas that may 
later be mastered from books alone be 
sacrificed for courses in statistical 
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method, experimental design, historical 
method, and inquiry in the sociological 
fields. Acquaintance while at college 
should be made with the two encyclo- 
pedias of educational research, with the 
Review of Educational Research, and 
with various educational magazines. An 
individual who is familiar with these 
sources will be in a position to suggest 
that appropriate books and magazines be 
made available in the professional library 
where he works. 

But it is not enough to understand the 
instrument. The applier must understand 
also the circuit to which it is to be at- 
tached. In general, it would seem to be 
wise for those going into the teaching 
profession to seek such grounding as 
would make them adaptable in a variety 
of situations. Broad training in the aca- 
demic fields (science and mathematics, 
the social studies, the humanities), ac- 
quaintance with the sweep of work re- 


quired of a teacher responsible for the 
same children all day long, and some un- 
derstanding of children from kindergar- 
ten through high school would promise 
this adaptability. With such a broad aca- 
demic and teaching arts background the 
young teacher should find it easier to 
keep from being fenced in forever as a 
fifth-grade teacher, an art teacher, a high- 
school English teacher. Ideally, anyone 
engaged in an educational position should 


feel at home in a primary classroom, an 
intermediate classroom, a junior high 


school classroom, or a senior high school 
classroom. This, the authors believe, is 
important for those who deal with fi- 
nancial and building affairs as well as 
for classroom teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators and guidance officers. Per- 
haps this idea has as much to contribute 
to personal happiness in the years ahead 
as to the enhancement of schools as re- 
search consumers. 
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Human Relations Training: 
How a Group Grows 


MATTHEW B. MILES 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Y Now it is almost commonplace to 
Bs that the basic problems of our 
times are social problems, and that the 
more crucial skills of today are the skills 
of collaboration and cooperative prob- 
lem-solving. Many educational workers, 
overwhelmed by the mushrooming litera- 
ture in group development, have acquired 
strong, usually untested feelings that 
teaching everyone how to work in 
groups will, in itself, succeed in closing 
the gap between our physical technology 
and our social practices. Life isn’t that 
sunple. However, work in the Group 
Procedures and Development program 
at Teachers College!’ is helping to test 
and reaffirm some emerging values. In 
brief, it indicates that: 


A large amount of cooperative group work 
is in the cards for anyone presently in or 
moving into a job as a teacher, adminis- 
trator, or guidance worker. 


Doing a good job with groups often re- 
quires change of a fairly extensive sort in 
attitudes, behavior, and knowledge. 


* A paper read at American College Person- 
nel Association convention, Chicago, April 1, 

Fsther Lloyd-Jones, “Leadership in 
Guidance,” Teachers College Record, April 
1952, pp. 359-65. The Center for Improving 
Group Procedures, of which Dr. Kenneth 
Herrold is executive officer, was recently estab- 
lished. 


The graduate professional school is in an 
excellent position to provide training situa- 
tions to bring about such change in people 
who themselves will influence other educa- 
tional workers. 


Setting up and carrying out such training 
situations is a fascinating, difficult, usually 
frustrating, often rewarding experience. 


The present discussion is concerned 
with the last point listed. I should like 
to describe and analyze rather informally 
some of the fairly typical aspects of a 
small group’s experience when it comes 
together with the avowed purpose of 
improving the operating skills of its 
members. 

Four aspects appear much of the way 
through most of our training groups’ 
histories: (1) establishment of the situa- 
tion, (2) anxiety, threat, and resistance; 
(3) a sort of mutual acceptance, the 
“pseudo-psyche group”; and (4) the de- 
velopment of problem-solving skills. 
Interestingly, they turn out to parallel 
in some respects a formulation by 
Thelen and Dickerman? drawn from 
work at the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development. Interest- 
ingly, too, observation of training staff 
meetings over a period of time reveals 

2H. Thelen and W. Dickerman, “Stereorypes 
and the Growth of Groups,” Educational 
Leadership, 6, 5:309-16, February, 1949. 
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that these aspects are present there ay 
well. 


ESTABLISHING THE SITUATION 

Naturally, people’s reasons for being 
in a group-development training  situa- 
tion vary. The enthusiast with enormous 
aspirations sits beside the covertly hostile 
person whose adviser “recommended” 
his presence. These people do not hear 
the same thing when a staff member does 
his best to outline the limits of the situa- 
tion, suggesting appropriate paths to a 
vaguely seen goal (“You can use your 
training group as a laboratory for analy - 
sis of your own group and_ individual 
.’) and indicating, to the 
panic of some and the satisfaction of 
others, that the groups will have a great 
deal of autonomy to pick their own 
goals and methods within the limits sug- 
gested. 


behavior 


Varied interpretations also are 
placed upon the instructor’s outline of 
his role as he sees it (“I will try to func- 
tion as an available resource, whether I’m 
present regularly or not . . .”). Subse- 
quent differing reactions to this orienta- 
tion remind us of Kelley’s findings* to 
= effect that people cannot be expected 

» hear what they do not have an ex- 
laa basis for hearing. 

The ensuing process, as members see 
it, is a first step in the area of getting 
acquainted. There is exploration of the 
safer, more public aspects of group mem- 
bers’ selves, as well as some sharing and 
reinterpretation of private 
views of “ For some, this is 
a highly satisfying, anxiety-reducing 
process. Others have previously had such 
unhappy, hurried, attacking, or frustrat- 
ing group experiences that the 
ferences they 


members’ 
this course.” 


trans- 
bring to an unstructured 
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training group lead to unusually rigid 
and threatened behavior. A milieu such 
as Teachers College, where there is much 
experimentation with the use of class 
discussion groups, creates widely varying 
member expectancies. 

At this point we expect to see behaviors 
along the lines of cautious self-introduc- 
tions (sometimes prolonged through sev- 
eral meetings) ; self-aggrandizing accounts 
of accomplishments (often accompanied 
by careful denials of expertise), and pro- 
tective withdrawal. It is a commentary 
on people's past group experiences that 
our admonition to “take plenty of time 
to get acquainted” often leads to the 
novelty of a gratifying, warm atmos- 
phere. The group structure of organiza- 
tional relationships at this point is nearly 
imperceptible, although the more com- 
pulsively-minded members often succeed 
in “getting things organized” in a way 
which frequently disintegrates in follow- 
ing meetings. Structure in the sense of 
sociometric attractions and repulsions 
has, of course, been present since the 
group sat down together. 

This first aspect, 
uation,” 


“establishing the sit- 
rather rapidly into a 
For anxious members, the 
first two may overlap completely. 


shades 
second one. 


ANXIETY, THREAT, 
RESISTANCE 


AND 


In Thelen’s formulation,’ the group is 
now faced with tasks like “setting con- 
ditions for experimentation,” and “setting 
criteria for knowing how to participate.” 
This limit-setting process has both con- 
scious and elements. A 
member of one training group wrote, 
“We all experienced an empty fecling. 
We could see no direction in which the 


unconscious 


*Karl Kelley, The 
Learning (New York, 
1gst). 


Workshop Way of 
Harper and Brothers, 


‘H. Thelen, “The Experimental Method of 
Classroom Leadership,” 
Education, 


Baltimore Bulletin of 
24, §:31-39, March-June, 1952. 
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group could move. .. .” Our experience 
has been that the psyche or interpersonal 
aspect of the group's interaction becomes 
most central at this point. Members use 
the group for an unusually wide range 
of purposes: self-aggrandizement, virtu- 
ous conformity to, or a wild search for, 
“what we're supposed to do,” aggressive 
attacks, inconspicuous shelter, detached 
observation of what’s happening, and so 
on. These behaviors seem to appear most 
frequently in a group which has no 
externally defined task (such as planning 
programs or leading other groups), or 
has no staff member present to define 
limits or serve as a scapegoat. 

Three response modes appear to be 
central in this aspect of training (even 
though they may be quite carefully 
veiled in the politeness of the first few 
meetings): anxiety, threat, and resistance. 

A good case can be made for the idea 
that a new group which promises to 
have any potency at all for its members 
inevitably evokes anxiety: members are 
uncertain whether their goals will be 
reached through their presence in. this 
group. From this viewpoint, no anxiety 
means no group, practically speaking. 
Other anxiety sources include: percep- 
tions of poss sible attack by others; needs 
for more structure than the group can 
provide at this stage; and above all, feel- 
ings of uncertainty and frustration (and 
high accomplishment needs) in a situa- 
tion where goals, methods, and the nature 
of “good work” have not been clearly 
outlined. Behaviors of attack, defense, 
withdrawal, and flight are frequent. 
Critical incidents seem to occur in some 
groups. In one role-playing scene a 
member took the part of a domineering 
superintendent, Ir rapidly became appar- 
ent to all others and himself that the 


part was uncomfortably close to his own 


role in the group so far. The attack, 


defense, and flight of this experience 
became the raw material of five markedly 
different reaction papers from group 
members, and reverberations were heard 
for the next few meetings. The result 
was increased insight. 

A sociometric analysis of several train- 
ing groups suggested that some partici- 
pants appear to be “anxiety-arousers,” 
notably those with a low amount of need 
to please others, or with low sensitivity 
to feelings, or with high tension. Others 
who evoke many sociometric choices 
and few rejections seem to avoid arousing 
anxiety through sensitivity and need for 
placating others. Some people apparently 
are able to avoid both extremes and help 
the group to face up to anxiety-produc- 
ing situations. 

Threat responses (in our culture) ap- 
pear frequently in situations where people 
feel that they are being judged, or are 
expected to judge others. The staff’s in- 
dication that group and individual growth 
are most likely to come from undistorted 
feedback of group members’ responses to 
each other’s behavior is usually perceived 
as leading to a judging situation. In train- 
ing groups one frequently hears “threat 
remarks,” such as, “I’m personally very 
much in favor of our doing evaluation 
of one another in this group, but I think 
we should take it easy because some of 
us may not feel that way.” (Note the 
shife from analysis of behavior to judg- 
ment of persons.) Or, “Basically, | think 
we aren't ready to analyze our behavior; 
our observations would be so limited and 
subjective.” Or, “After all, we'll only be 
able to assess what we've learned here 
six months—maybe a year—from now. 
Remarks like these often succeed in 
solidifying the level of threat for several 
meetings to come. 

The concept of “role” is very helpful 
in decreasing threat, since role behaviors 
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are not seen as central to the personality, 
but as shifting with the situation and 
therefore susceptible to discussion and 
possible change. Some members, too, ap- 
pear to be able and willing to serve as 
“threat demobilizers” by making a criti- 
cal, objective remark about their own 
behavior and asking for assistance, or by 
discussing matter-of-factly a recent, in- 
teresting, but previously apparently un- 
safe topic (for example, a member's be- 
havior in the leader role). This behavior 
is quite catalytic, provided it is not seen 
as an expression of insularity from the 
group. 

Resistance in all its forms is, of course, 
present in all learning situations. In 
training groups, perhaps because learners 
-are expected to involve more of them- 
selves, and because of the wider freedom 
areas present in the situation, resistance 
is vividly evident. Attacks on the subject 
matter, the staff, or (finally) the group 
itself often seem to be resistive in nature. 
As groups progress they are sometimes 
successful in developing clear-cut resis- 
tive norms, expressed in such comments 

“Why should we analyze all the time? 
We work together so well; talking about 
our own process is cumbersome. It will 
get in the way.” The pressure from 
resistive norms like these is equally suc- 
cessful in withstanding attempts for re- 
examination and change coming from in- 


side or outside the group. In one training 
situation, a group member remarked 

the end of a tense session characterized 
by much resistance to the trainer's at- 
tempts at structuring, “Well, we certainly 


Smiles were 
Other, less obvious forms of 
resistance, such as expressed misunder- 
standing of goals and procedures, escape 
from work, and attempts to “seduce” the 
staff into providing direction are fre- 
quent. 


had a common goal today.’ 
shared. 
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Group structure when this second 
aspect (anxiety, threat, and resistance) is 
paramount may vary considerably, from 
an almost anarchic rebellion against hav- 
ing a “leader” of any kind toa formalistic 
series of plans and relationships, though 
the latter is much less frequent. 


THE PSEUDO-PSYCHE GROUP 


Strengthening of personal bonds be- 
tween group members often accompanies 
the expression of anxiety, threat, and 
resistance. Sociometrically, this shows up 
in increased choices for other group 
members (and sometimes increased rejec- 
tions, as people become more secure and 
better acquainted). In papers, group 
members make comments like, “For the 
first time last week we stopped fencing 
around and were honest with each 
other. .. .”” Or, “I disagreed quite sharply 
with Joe’s peint, but no one took 
personally; the group was warm.” 

Jennings’ original distinction® between 
psyche-group (no “task,” informal, meets 
needs of the whole person) and socio- 
group (task-centered, formal, deals with 
part of the person) has seemed useful to 
the Teachers College group and to others 
(Thelen, Bradford, Coffey, for example), 
who have pointed out that all groups 
contain both socio and psyche elements 
simultaneously. Groups focusing on this 
aspect could be called pseudo-psyche 
groups, since the emphasis appears to 
be on support, personal need-filling, 
“tasklessness,” and so on—the “pseudo” 
arising from the facts that the members 
are not in the group wholly voluntarily, 
that they deal only with group- relevant 
portions of member personality, and 
that they are increasingly self-conscious 
about improvement of their task-centered 


skills. 


°H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, Sec- 
ond Fd. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1950). 
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The achievement of a genuine group 
acceptance of member contributions and 
roles seems to come hard in many of our 
training groups, particularly if there is 
much time pressure. Once achieved, it 
seems highly valued by the members. 
With sophisticated or anxious groups, 
however, a kind of “fake acceptance” 
appears early, and disagreements are care- 
fully submerged in an anxiety-avoiding 
search for consensus. A group of alumni 
from one course who volunteered for a 
role-playing demonstration in another 
class astounded all present with their 
zombie-like lack of spontaneity and 
eagerness to achieve rapid agreement. 

For most members there is a difficult 
emotional transition from (1) seeing all 
discussion as a pull-haul process where 
“someone has to give in if we are to 
agree” to (2) seeing discussion as a 
tough-minded way of balancing situa- 
tional demands and synthesizing a solu- 
tion which comes as near as possible to 
meeting everyone’s relevant socio and 
psyche needs. Many of our groups do 
not ej ed to move beyond a stage 
where “we all love each other, but we 
don’t get anything done,” and people 
from such groups often comment that 
they find difficulty in applying learnings 
on the job where “the chips are down 
and you can’t just agree and go along.” 
A conception of working democracy as 
a process involving primarily “being 
nice” frequently seems to develop here. 

Yet in the groups where the inter- 
personal bonds are genuine and strong, a 
remarkable amount of cohesion develops, 
and members give one another a great 
deal of mutual evaluative support, which 
seems to be a prime requisite for suc- 
cessful behavior change. They appear to 
be able to discuss one another's group- 
relevant behavior in a helpful way, with 
a minimum of attack or defense motives. 


The ability of an individual to hear (in 
the emotional sense) what is being felt 
by another, or what is being felt about 
himself, seems to be substantially in- 
creased and sharpened. There is com- 
fortable, shared laughter rather than the 
abrupt, still-tense laughter and loud talk- 
ing heard in new groups at difficult 
points. 

Sociometrically, the group structure 
where this third aspect is central involves 
many mutual choices and few rejections 
within the group. Organizationally, one 
gets an impression of a relatively relaxed, 
free-floating approach to work, occasion- 
ally with anarchic or escape aspects 
included. 


DEVELOPING PROBLEM-SOLVING 
SKILLS 

For many group members, achieving 
a genuine level of group acceptance is 
not enough. Relatively early in a train- 
ing period one hears, “We've just been 
socializing mainly, and not doing any real 
work.” Comments like these may rep- 
resent an awareness that the features of 
socio-group life—locating goals, develop- 
ing procedures, summarizing, operating 
systematically, and so on—are a needed 
complement to the interpersonal focus 
of the pseudo-psyche group. 

If groups have developed good co- 
hesion, and feel a need for testing and 
improving this aspect of their work to- 
gether, it seems possible for a good deal 
of experimentation, criticism, discussion, 
and re-experimenting to go on, since the 
interpersonal bonds remain and give 
stability to such exploration. A keen 
sense of élan often accompanies such 
experiences; the members report feelings 
of satisfaction, intensity, and productive- 
ness. A hypothetical observer who won- 
dered if democ racy could ever be 
efficient would probably emerge be- 
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wildered by the rapidity of interchange 
on different levels, but impressed with 
the dispatch and all-group satisfaction 
with which problems had been handled. 

In this stage, group structure, organi- 
zationally, tends to be functional and 
not loved for itself alone; a sort of casual, 
though constant, attention is given to the 
framework of work processes. We some- 
times note the presence of a type of 


“kidding” 


that has satisfying, game-like 


aspects drawn from relatively strong 
group traditions, interpersonal bonds, 


and shared knowledges. 

It is fair to point out that groups can 
and do regress from such behavior. In 
one successful group of leaders, anxiety 
about their roles in a changed program 
outlined by status people seemed to 
revive their discarded habit of having 
to review and test the same decisions four 
or five times in the course of a meeting. 

Some groups, too, never succeed in 
bringing problem-solving skills to the 
surface very centrally. As the end of a 
semester approaches, strong needs for 
closure begin to develop, and group 
members appear to need to believe very 
strongly in the value, efficacy and worth 
of a group which objectively has not 
moved beyond the pseudo-psyche stage. 
Typical remarks are: “Now we're ready 
to begin, just when the semester’s over.” 
(This one is sometimes heard in staff 
meetings too.) “We didn’t really accom- 
plish much, but we got to know each 
other, and that in itself is important.” 
“Probably things have happened to us 
that will only begin to come out when 
we get back on the job.” The feelings 
behind such comments are genuine and, 
follow-up work suggests, sometimes ob- 
jectively justified. 


What is involved in setting up a good 
training situation? Many basic decisions 
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have to be made, some of which have 
been suggested during the discussion of 


the four aspects above. 
issues 


Other training 
seem to cut across all of the 
aspects. The work of Powell, Coffey, 
Kelman, and others in a recent Journal 
of Social Issues® has suggested several. 
They are: (1) the level of relational 
analysis that groups work at; (2) isola- 
tion of the group from the pressures of 

“real life”; (3) the balance of practice 
and action elements. 

To deal with relational analysis briefly: 
in our experience, training groups pro- 
ceed from (1) a typically unoriented, 
sometimes resistive, mode of “talking 
about” matters irrelevant to group de- 
velopment, to (2) an often self-righteous, 
semi-avoidant “talking about” matters 
such as leadership and permissiveness in 
the abstract; to (3) a gradually achieved 
doing \evel involving discussion and 
analysis of the here-and-now relations in 
the group as a means of improvement 
of understanding and skill. 

How can we help groups move in the 
depth direction on this scale? Our present 
feelings are that an autonomous group 
does move deeper—given time and the 
opportunity to engage in much defen- 
sive behavior, flight, and apparent irre- 
levancy—but that good learning is not 
inevitable in such a situation. 
ence of a supportive, 


The pres- 
skillful trainer 
seems to help a group move down more 
quickly, safely, and systematically, but 
the learnings may prove superficial 
subject to regressive tendencies. 
Another dimension is the degree of 
isolation of the group from the normal 
daily lives of its members. Although we 
encourage members to apply constantly 


®H. L. Lerner and H. C. Kelman, eds., 
“Group Methods in Psychotherapy, Social 
Work, and Adulte Fducation,” Entire issue, 
Journal of Social Issues, 8: 2, 1953. 
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in their jobs what they feel they are 
learning, this sometimes seems to serve 
as a block to real attitude and behavior 
change. It is possible that Lewin’s “cul- 
tural island” approach, where the train- 
ing group is a situation unto itself, with 
new ground rules and supports, has more 
growing potential—especially, as Kel- 
man? points out, where the emphasis is 
on practice and refinement of skills rather 
than action. 

This practice-action distinction repre- 
sents another dimension of the training 
process. We have experimented with all 
kinds of sequences and combinations; 
each has values and disadvantages. In the 
group of leaders mentioned above, the 
members (each deeply involved with his 
own. outside group) experienced high 
motivation for practice and behavior 
change. The lack of structure in their 
training group, however, took so much 
of their attention that it was several 
months (frequent expressions of guilt 
notwithstanding) before they gave any 
systematic attention to “what our out- 
side groups are doing.” This suggests that 
practice comes first psychologically, re- 


7 


gardless of action pressures. Experience 
with a practice-action sequence suggests 
that the demands of real external situa- 
tions are useful as a test of changed at- 
titudes and behaviors, and that the moti- 
vations in a pure practice situation may 
be less urgent, for some, than when 
action responsibilities are calling. 

Although this discussion has dealt only 
with processes, the outcomes of group 
development training lead us to affirm 
strongly the value of such experiences as 
a highly significant part of graduate 
preparation in all fields of education. 
Some general implications are: 


1. Group-development training in- 
volves a good deal of the person, and 
needs professionally prepared staff mem- 
bers. 

2. Such training can be carried out in 
a wide variety of settings, modes, and 
procedures. 

3. The present state of knowledge in 
this field is sufficient to justify a wider 
expansion of training efforts in graduate 
professional schools. 

4. Such efforts should, as a matter of 
course, be accompanied by careful re- 
search and reporting as to outcomes. 


‘ 
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The School in the Community 


MAX WOLFF 


COMMUNITY CONSULTANT 


[ functioning of the democratic 


process in a community can best be 
measured by the degree and quality of 
citizen participation in all its affairs. The 
study of more than eighteen hundred 
case histories of community develop- 
ment programs sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, made it evident that not only the 
citizen but organizations, agencies, and 
institutions as well must do their part 
in the development of the community 
in which they function. The school can- 
not evade playing a central role and has, 
therefore, the public obligation to equip 
itself for the best possible performance 
ina leadership position. One particular 
experience may highlight the struggle of 
a school for its place in the community 
more effectively than a theoretical ex- 
planation. This is the story. 


The meeting of the board of educa- 
tion was called for three o'clock. The 
drive for bonds had been defeated for 
the second time, the overcrowding in the 
school would continue. John McGrath, 
the board’s president was worried; he 
wanted a special meeting of the board to 
determine what was wrong and what 
needed to be done to change it. He 
thought he knew; he had heard com- 
plaints which confirmed his suspicions. 
“The school in this community mixes 
into everything. Teachers should Jimit 


their activities to what they have been 
hired for to do: to teach our chil- 
dren.” . . . “If the school would spend 
all its time and energy for the school 
there would be no ) need for more money 
every few years.” McGrath wanted to 
find out what the other board members 
thought. 

Said the president, opening the board 
meeting, 


To teach children is difficult; to do the job 
satisfactorily, the teaching personnel must 
concentrate its efforts on the accomplish- 
ment of this one goal. Recently, our school 
has been in the news almost daily, either 
directly or in connection with some of our 
teachers who are sparkplugs to community 
activities which have nothing to do with 
the school. People in the community have 
begun to ask about it: Doesn't school keep 
them busy? Do they have more free time 
than working time? And so on. 


Joe Fearing, in charge of personnel at 
the local textile mill, voiced another 
opinion. The fact that a teacher tries to 
be a good citizen should not be counted 
against him. Fearing expressed doubt 
whether the board or anyone else really 
has the right to tell the teachers what 
to do in their free time, if no very spe 
cific complaints are proved justifiable, 
indicating contradiction between profes- 
sional obligation and leisure activity. He 
suggested a resolution which would ad 
vise the teachers against extracurricular 
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activities detrimental to their work as 
teachers. 

Charles Pint, another member of the 
board, did not want to go along with 
this suggestion. 


We must be more precise in what we 
say. What is detrimental? What is and what 
isn’t part of the teaching job? What are the 
obligations of a teacher who is recognized 
as a leader in the community? 


Pint suggested a public meeting to hear 
the people of the village. A motion 
to that effect was made, seconded, and 
carried. ‘The public meeting was called 
for a weck later. Members of the village 
board, the mayor, the president of a local 
union, the principal of the school, some 
of the businessmen, and members of the 
PTA were present. McGrath, the presi- 
dent, opened the meeting with a brief 
report about what had happened in the 
previous closed meeting of the board. 
He said, 

We feel that there is some discontent in 
our village about the school, the teachers 
and the school board. Our bond drives were 
defeated. Numerous complaints have come 
to our ears, none serious enough to warrant 
specific action, We want to hear from you 
whether there is anything wrong and if so, 
what we can do to remedy it. 


Dr. Bert Hansen, a retired physician 
who had lived in the community for 
more than forty-five years, was the first 
to speak up. 


I have no children of school age any- 
more, my grandchildren live elsewhere. I 
have no complaints against the school as 
such. The teachers seem to be a fine bunch 
of people. However, sometimes I think that 
the principal should not put his nose into 
all affairs of the community, particularly 
when they have nothing to do with the 
school. 


He mentioned as examples the princi- 
pal’s participation the preceding vear in 


the drive for better streets in the village 
and for an art exhibit. Iwo others who 
spoke after him, more in general terms 
about the role of the school in the com- 
munity, thought it should be limited to 
teaching the three R’s to the children. 

Dick Paslon, the union leader, spoke 
up next. 


I never went to school in my youth. I 
started thinking about my education only 
after my twenty-eighth birthday. | visited 
evening school here in the village and I 
liked it. Only last week some of my union 
colleagues got the idea they wanted to know 
something about the new bombs—how the 
atom power develops and so forth. We went 
to see the principal and told him our in- 
terest. Monday we had the first session of 
discussion and questions and answers, with 
the physics teacher as our leader. He is 
excellent. at explaining and answering 
questions. 


Paslon’s remarks encouraged others to 
mention the value of the traffic safety 
program. It was sponsored by the school; 
the school was the meeting place; the 
school brought qualified discussion lead- 
ers from a nearby town and compiled 
and distributed good teaching material. 

Sam Brown, the owner of the drug- 
store, finally rose to tell the story of the 
recreation field, which had been in use 
for more than six years. At first he hesi- 
tated to go into detail. He thought all his 
listeners knew the facts too well, but he 
was urged to go on. And he did. He 
knew the story. He had worked on the 
project from the first day. 

It was difficult to get the people interested 
and willing to do their share. It was their 
first attempt to cooperate in a community 
project. Many thought that money was the 
only thing we wanted. We asked for help 
in the work, for advice from people who 
know, for material from citizens who could 
give it. Some of us, a small group at the 
beginning, came together and discussed the 
situation. We wanted to do something, but 
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we did not know how to start or where to 
get advice. You know how the old school 
principal devoted all his time to his school 
work. “Everyone has to do his job,” he told 
us when we went to see him. “It is com- 
plicated enough to be a good principal. I 
try to do my best. Don’t ask me for more.” 

Reverend Joldes mentioned in one of his 
Sunday sermons the need for a recreation 
field. He really knew how to get people. 
Then it worked. 


Sam’s listeners were challenged. They 
wanted to know what worked; how it 
was done. So Sam continued. 


The story is short from here on, the 
events moved fast. Reverend Joldes joined 
our little committee; some of us went with 
him to visit some twenty homes, mainly of 
people with youngsters or others known 
for their interest in children and in the 
community in general. It became a real 
movement in the village. To our surprise, 
one evening the principal came to one of 
our committee meetings. Without any spe- 
cial introduction he asked us what he could 
do to help us. The spirit of the meeting had 
reached him. “Why don’t you meet at the 
school?” he asked. “The children heard 
about what you intend to do; I think that 
they could and would like to help you.’ 
He suggested calling a meeting of the teach- 
ers to explain to them what we had in mind. 
He had many other good ideas. A few 
days later we met with the teachers. Two 
told most interestingly of experiences in 
villages where they had taught before. 
Everyone had something to offer and all 
were willing to work with us. Then we met 
with the children. We told them our plans 
and ideas, and explained to them that what 
we wanted would be good for them, for us, 
for everyone who came to live in the village. 
I think most of you remember that the 
village soon became a place of feverish 
activity. And the results of all these efforts: 
the Joldes Recreation Park. It could not 
have been done without the school. 


Howard Belt, the school principal, 
stood up. This was a good time for him 
to enter the discussion. 


Sam, you explained what I wanted to say 


better than I could have done it. It seems 
to me that we all are the community, the 
village. There cannot be a “we” and a 
“they.” We all are part of it, integral parts 
which serve each other, dependent on 
each other. The well-functioning school is 
as important to the community as the com- 
munity is to it. We are a unit and must 
therefore work together. In order to work 
together, whatever the undertaking may be, 
we must know our place in the process of 
cooperation. To find it is sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult. Six years ago the com- 
munity had a need, wanted to do something 
about it, but could not simply “buy” what 
it desired because the money wasn't there. 
After enough people became aware of this 
need (Sam told us the story) they began to 
wonder what they (each one) could do— 
help to dig or plant, to fell trees or build 
benches, to find sources of good advice, to 
discover what other communities had done 
who had previously faced similar situations. 
This is what is meant by a person's “role 
in the community.” Whatever we are-- 
businessmen or skilled workers, teachers or 
pupils, ministers or lawyers—we are also 
citizens, citizens of this our village. Part of 
our time, part of our know-how belongs to 
the community. The village has the right to 
ask for it. This I believe, and it is my strong 
conviction that it applies as much to the 
individual citizen as it does to such institu- 
tions as school and library, industry and 
labor organization. 


Mrs. Eaton, wife of a local merchant 
and officer of the PTA applauded. The 
others joined her. She said, 


We all understand what you. said, 
Howard. It is not that the school should 
stop doing what it was organized to do— 
to teach our children. It should do more. 
You think it should do its share in the de- 
velopment of our village. You are right. 


The meeting had changed its tune from 
the negative to the constructive. Every- 
one wanted to know: What are some of 
the things which should be done and we 
can do? What is our share and role? 
How can we find it out? 

President McGrath was silent. The 
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meeting had taken a turn he had not ex- 
pected. However, he was impressed. He 
too—and he said so near the end of the 
evening—wanted to get into the act. 

A swimming pool had been a dream 
for many and for a long time. The vil- 
lage alone could not afford to build it 
or to keep it up. How to get the neigh- 
boring villages actively interested and in 
which village to build it, were difficult 
questions. But the enthusiasm of this vil- 
lage was not lost on the others. The 
citizens organized themselves, discussed 
how everyone in school and industry 
could do his share. The school children 
had their own ideas. They were heard 
and taken seriously. 

The problems were many. A strike at 
the mill almost defeated the whole proj- 
ect. Some people decided that there were 
more urgent needs than a swimming 
pool. A taxpayers’ organization protested 
against higher taxes. At one stage of the 
undertaking only a few stuck to their 
promise to work together until the goal 
was reached; the others had faded away. 
It took more than fourteen months of 
enthusiasm and despair, success and fail- 
ure, cooperation and conflict, but the 
swimming pool finally became a reality. 

Last week the village celebrated two 
events: a successful bond drive for a new 
school and the opening of the swimming 
pool. It was a joyous day. Everyone who 
had participated in the work—and there 
were many in each of the villages—had 
a feeling of personal accomplishment. 
Principal Belt was one of the speakers. 
He told his listeners: 


It is good indeed that we have the swim- 
ming pool and that we can look forward to 


a new school but how we accomplished it 
is almost as important as that we accom- 
plished it. We planned and worked together 
throughout more than a year: the children 
in the school and the people of our village 
and the people of all of the three villages. 
We learned that we have value for each 
other, that we are interdependent, but 
mainly that such cooperation pays. We 
found out that there is a place for each of 
us, we welcomed everyone who wanted 
to take part, and we discovered our own 
effectiveness. The school discovered its 
broader meaning for the community: your 
appreciation was best expressed in your 
positive response to the bond drive which 
had been defeated twice. | feel that we have 
become a better community because we 
have a better school, but I know also that 
our school is better because you all became 
active parts of it. 


The development of the mood of a 
community has been described briefly, 
but it should indicate the trend quite 
clearly. The school as an institution of 
the community has to play its role in the 
life of the community. It can but need 
not be the initiating force in community 
life. Much depends on the personality 
and the approach of the superintendent 
of schools and the school principal, 
whether they are the managerial type, 
who always have to be placed on the 
speakers’ rostrum, or the democratic 
type, who accept their obligations as par- 
ticipating citizens to be active wherever 
it might be most profitable for the com- 
munity program. Howard Belt, the school 
principal in our story, searched with the 
people to find the place of greatest ef- 
fectiveness for the school. The coopera- 
tion which grew out of this search 
proved to be a blessing for school and 
community alike. 
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A History of Education in American Cul- 
ture, by R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence 
A. Cremin. New York, Holt, 1953, xi + 
628 pp. $5.75. 


In the United States one of the major 
phenomena of the years since the war has 
been a succession of vigorous, sometimes 
violent, attacks upon our system of public 
education. These attacks have been of two 
primary sorts. In the first place, there con- 
tinues what Dr. James B. Conant called the 
“academic civil war” between the pro- 
fessional educators and the faculties in the 
liberal arts. In the second place, American 
public education since the war has in- 
creasingly come under fire from organized 
lay groups, both local and national. It is 
not in the province of this review to under- 
take a detailed assessment of the merits of 
the criticisms put forward by these groups. 
This reviewer would hold, however, that 
the chief responsibility for meeting and 
countering these attacks lies with the teach- 
ing profession and particularly with the 
schools and faculties engaged in the prepa- 
ration of teachers. 

These campaigns of organized criticism 
have come about chiefly because of three 
weaknesses in contemporary programs of 
teacher education. First, in the preparation 
of our teachers and school administrators, 
we have paid lip-service (but too little real 
attention) to the area of public relations. 
Frequently we have proceeded in such a 
way as to appear to hold that only the 
educator had the intelligence to determine 
educational policy. The public’s role under 
such conditions seemed to be one of .mere 
passive acceptance, of bowing to superior 
authority. Again, we have tended to divest 
much of our teacher-education curriculum 
of those elements which give substance to 


our policies and meaning to our principles. 
We have increasingly assumed that a pro- 
gram of teacher education was complete 
if it stressed simply competence in subjects 
or skills, understanding of child develop- 
ment, and technical pedagogy. We have 
given far too little attention to the histori- 
cal background, the philosophical assump- 
tions, and the sociological context which 
shape the teaching our teachers will do. 
Third, schools and departments of edu- 
cation have not, by and large, seen their 
responsibilities as extending beyond the 
preparation of teachers and into the busi- 
ness of educating the public about educa- 
tion. Departments of government offer 
courses designed for the general as well 
as the special student, so do departments of 
philosophy, geology, and art. But how 
often are students who are not prospective 
teachers to be found studying in the field 
of education? It is not altogether surpris- 
ing, therefore, that frictions develop, that 
misunderstandings misinterpretations 
appear and continue. 

In their History of Education in Ameri- 
can Culture, R. Freeman Butts and Law- 
rence A. Cremin of Teachers College, 
Columbia, offer us an approach to profes- 
sional education which can be a source 
of great strength in meeting the challenges 
implicit in such criticisms as these. They 
come to this authorship pooling a wealth 
of scholarship and teaching experience in 
the social, historical, and philosophical 
foundations of education. Professor Burts’ 
researches into the history of American 
higher education and the development of 
the church-state separation principle, and 
Professor Cremin’s uniquely illuminating 
historical study, The American Common 
School, served as important precursors for 
this effective synthesizing presentation. 
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The book is divided into four convenient 
chronological periods in American history: 
colonial, pre-Civil War, post-Civil War, 
and post-World War I. For each period 
the material is organized around four foci: 
a general cultural overview, the major intel- 
lectual currents, the dominant interpreta- 
tions and applications of these philosophies 
to education, and the actual educational 
practices—curricular, pedagogical, adminis- 
trative—which were in use. Throughout, 
the significance of the data for contempo- 
rary educational issues and problems is 
underscored. Each chapter is concluded 
with a series of questions intended to 
broaden and deepen one’s insight into these 
problems; an excellent, up-to-date, exten- 
sive bibliography accompanies each chap- 
ter; and the whole volume is served by an 
index. 

If the study of the history of education 
—which after all must include the study of 
educational philosophy—is to be of real 
service to prospective teachers and to the 
general student, it must demonstrate a 
dynamic relevance to the profession of 
teaching and to the objectives of liberal 
education. No book in this field has more 
fully clarified how this may be achieved 
than has this work by Butts and Cremin. 
Examples of this functionalism are legion. 
Consider the contribution to a liberal edu- 
cation which should flow from an incisive, 
scholarly examination of such matters as 
contrasting educational cheories, the con- 
cept of academic freedom, or the applica- 
tion of the church-state separation principle 
to American education. This reviewer 
knows of no general textbook on American 
educational history which presents such 
issues as these so clearly, so interestingly, 
so usefully. Consider the contribution to 
teacher education, which should be the 
product of an expert analysis of the devel- 
opment of specific educational practices and 
materials. Or note the added depth and bal- 
ance which should enhance the teacher who 
has some grasp of the historical-philosophi- 
cal rationale behind his applied psychology. 
Here, too, the Butts-Cremin volume per- 


forms a much-neglected and vitally needed 
service. 

For clarity of style, imaginativeness of 
design and organization, depth and range 
of scholarship, and value to the general as 
well as the professional student, this book 
must be ranked as a superlative accomplish- 
ment. It provides teachers with the in- 
sights into pedagogical principles and prac- 
tises which can come only from historical 
understanding. It supplies the basic broad 
background without which any attempt to 
solve the critical educational problems of 
our time is foredoomed. As the authors 
discuss the emergence and development of 
educational philosophies as an indigenous 
ingredient of American culture, as they 
portray the intellectual history of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in the United 
States, or as they so successfully integrate 
the chronological, the broad cultural, and 
the contemporary problems approaches to 
the study of history, they are both plowing 
new ground and providing fresh perspec- 
tives. It does not seem amiss to characterize 
this work as a major milestone in the study 
of the foundations of American education. 

Gorpon C, Lee 
Pomona College 


This Farce Called Education, by Robert 
FE. Kahrhoff. New York, Exposition 
Press, 1952. 95 pp. $2.50. 


At several meetings held during the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
School Administrators at Atlantic City last 
February, the problem of “attacks on the 
schools” was given careful and serious con- 
sideration. The consensus of these discus- 
sions seemed to be that such attacks fall 
into three categories: those which should be 
refuted by offering defensive evidence; 
those which should be open-mindedly 
studied for the purpose of correcting actual 
undesirable situations; and those which 
should be ignored. The reviewer believes 
that this volume falls into the last group. 

Although it is slender in bulk, Mr. 
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Kahrhoff’s volume manages to cover a wide 
range of educational principles and practices 
which strike him as infamous. The philos- 
ophy of progressive education, the applica- 
tions of this philosophy, the materials used, 
the techniques and methods employed, the 
systems of teaching, grading and promo- 
tion—all are the targets of his wrath. His 
instrument is a boy named “Jimmy,” whom 
he pushes through elementary and second- 
ary schools of “progressive” character, and 
finally through a “typical” teachers college. 
It is difficult to imagine a succession of edu- 
cational experiences as horrible as those to 
which he subjects this lad—one of his own 
students, by the way. But Jimmy finally 
“sees the light” and gives up the idea of 
becoming a teacher, thus providing the 
profession with a reward which he probably 
feels is undeserved. 
H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Community in Crisis, by James H. Tip- 
ton. New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. 180 pp- $3.75. 


This fascinating book combines the de- 
velopment, climax, and denouement of a 
dramatic plot with analysis of principles of 
social action. Here is a community, faced 
with two student strikes in its only non- 
segregated school, resolving these conflicts 
and moving forward (in spite of a third 
strike) to the abolition of its almost system- 
wide pattern of segregation. Community in 
Crisis depicts a victory in the struggle for 
more democratic schools. 

Central City (a fictitious name given to 
the community by the author) had avoided 
a consistent policy for allocating its mixed 
Negro-white student population its 
schools. A line of least resistance had evi- 
dently been followed. In 1945 only one 
school (called the Bartow School by the 
author) enrolled pupils of both races. In 
the fall of that year a majority of the white 
pupils in this school struck twice in efforts 


to force the exclusion of Negroes from 
“their” school. Two years later, after the 
first two strikes had been defeated and the 
board of education had extended the non- 
segregation policy to all the schools, a third 
strike was called by the white students in a 
school that was enrolling Negroes for the 
first time. Their purpose was to force the 
board to rescind its newly adopted policy. 
This effort was also defeated. Dr. Tipton’s 
book describes and analyzes this commu- 
nity conflict. 

Crises in human relations are endemic to 
the life of American schools during this 
transitional period. Seldom, however, is a 
qualified human relations student present as 
an observer and participant throughout such 
a conflict. In this case the author was in 
Central City before the strikes occurred as 
well as during the subsequent developments. 
As a member of the staff of the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education he began to work 
with the schools on plans for a school pro- 
gram of intercultural education. Suddenly, 
in September 1945, intercultural education 
became not a mere adornment to the main 
business of the school but the very core of 
the school’s existence. 

For purposes of analysis the causes of 
prejudice can perhaps be categorized into 
three general groups: cultural, personal- 
social, and personal-psychological. The cul- 
ture preserves certain prejudicial attitudes 
in its institutions, customs, and mores. Re- 
peatedly, investigators have found that it 
is not contact with minority groups which 
prejudices majority group members, but 
rather contact with a tradition of prejudice. 
Secondly, individuals and groups often find 
that their access to power and privilege is 
eased by the exclusion of minority groups. 
Finally, recent investigations have empha- 
sized the function of prejudice in satisfying 
the needs of insecure or “authoritarian” 
personalities. 

Dr. Tipton touches on all three factors. 
The pattern of segregation in almost all of 
the schools of Central City led the white 
pupils in the one school of mixed popula- 
tion to suppose that the community would 
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support their strikes. The superintendent of 
schools agreed with them in this supposi- 
tion, for he stated in confidence that he be- 
lieved that 80 per cent of the white people 
in Central City would favor segregation. In 
the personal-social area, although there was 
some suspicion that the situation might be 
used by groups for selfish purposes, this fear 
did not materialize. As for personal needs, 
the limited information available supported 
the thesis that the actions of the student 
strike leaders were motivated by a desire to 
satisfy deeply felt needs for recognition and 
status. The focus of this study, however, is 
on the cultural tradition. What interpreta- 
tion of it was to be followed, separation or 
integration of races in the school? 

The primary strategy of the proponents 
of racial integration in the schools was to 
appeal for public commitments to demo- 
cratic principles by important community 
leaders and groups. From the very begin- 
ning in the Central City crisis the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion were officially opposed to segregation. 
Their prior agreement with the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education made it difficult for 
them to move further toward complete 
segregation. In addition, the existence of 
such bodies as the Committee on Race Re- 
lations in the Chamber of Commerce and 
such policies as the non-discrimination 
statement of the CIO brought influential 
groups of citizens into the conflict on the 
side of non-segregation. Consequently, at 
no time were the antidemocratic forces able 
to rally any reputable public support. 

Facing the accusation of being opponents 
of democracy, the student strikers made a 
surprising change in their position. Their 
first goal had been the exclusion of Negroes 
from the Bartow School. Sensing the weak- 
ness of this stand, they changed their de- 
mand to the more defensible one of equal 
treatment with the students of other schools. 
They were not against the Negro, but as 
long as the children in other schools did 
not go to school with Negroes, why should 
they? Here, of course, they had found the 
board’s vulnerable spot, but the board rose 


to the occasion. In 1946 it adopted a policy 
of integration of the races in the schools, 
The policy was to go into effect in 1947. 
In the fall of that year, when it was im- 
plemented, another strike occurred, this 
time in a school] which had previously been 
all white. But the superintendent of schools 
and his community supporters were veterans 
by this time. The “mass truancy” was 
quickly and vigorously suppressed. 

A short review can give only a taste of 
the book. Many important topics are dis- 
cussed: the treatment of student strikers; 
the role of teachers, administrators, boards 
of education, and community groups in 
times of crisis; strategy for breaking down 
school segregation patterns, methods for 
mobilizing a community for action. School 
and community workers will find it inval- 
uable. 

Rosert W. Encar 
Queens College 


Character Building and Higher Educa- 


tion, by Ordway Tead. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1953. x +- 
129 pp. $2. 


According to Dr. Tead, education should 
build character, particularly education in a 
democratic society which requires adher- 
ence to integrity, responsibility, honesty, 
and vigilance. Besides, all education is value- 
oriented; “the cultivation of the life of the 
mind is itself a moral enterprise.” 

Increasing numbers of students, the cul- 
tural heterogeneity of students, secularism, 
“ultrascientific dogmatism” which repudi- 
ates moral values, curricular “requirement,” 
the anxiety and rootlessness of adolescents 
today—all these elements constitute the 
problem and incentive to develop charac- 
ter. 

Character is an abiding, qualitative per- 
spective and response in the person; it is 
his system of operative values. Character is 
compounded of resolution, “determination 
to adhere persistently to the best the per- 
son knows,” courage, perseverance, accept- 
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ance of consequences of personal decisions, 
“fidelity to rational and defensible stand- 
ards,” perpetual, critical, and increasingly 
comprehensive revaluations of one’s sys- 
tem of values, sincerity, integrity, trust- 
worthiness, “large consistency of purpose,” 
self-responsibility, and autonomy of judg- 
ment and action. “Bad” character is action 
“by common consent thought to be anti- 
social or ‘criminal’”; “good” character is 
established by the criteria of the individual 
and his care in reflection on values. 

How does the educative process build 
character? The one thing needful, says Dr. 
Tead, is the personalizing of the problem- 
solving process, that is, the value-realizing 
process. The student must feel difficulties 
and tensions as his own (“Out of the heart 
are the issues of life”); he must sense an 
expanding and securing relation of himself 
to ongoing life; he must freely explore; he 
must have participant and productive satis- 
factions here and now and be oriented to 
his own future as well as to society; he 
must be creating a defensible system of 
values. 

The good teacher (one who helps build 
character) himself displays character; his 
incarnate “vision of greatness” is inspiring, 
trustworthy, and lovable. By infusing his 
teaching with the earnest effort to integrate 
ideas theoretically and practically (that is, 
the effort to be moral and philosophical), 
he helps the student appropriate the broad 
value and “integrative meaning” of what is 
learned. The good teacher expects much 
and is permissive, insists on high standards 
and is cheerful, is competent in his domain 
of ideas and skillful in assisting the student 
to concretize those ideas, shows cultivated 
taste and is concerned about the commu- 
nity. Because he is dedicated to “fulfillment 
in the direction of loving wisdom and wise 
love,” he helps the student to learn how to 
learn and to become “self-propulsive.” 

Similarly, the author spells out manifold 
ways in which administrators and extracur- 
ricular influences should and can reinforce 
the moral responsiveness and responsibility 
of the student. 
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Good character comes from a synthesis 
of (1) critical and creative reflective pow- 
ers, and (2) “the individual's faith that ele- 
vated and godlike purposes are at work.” 
Hence “education and religion in their 
noblest expression join hands for high and 
holy ends.” 

But formally this synthesis is difficult to 
specify or prescribe. The religious faith is 
“personal” and “subjective,” “beyond the 
usual proofs of reason”; there are “plural 
approaches” to this “sense of the transcend- 
ent, suprahuman awareness”; and, most im- 
portant, the beliefs and commitments of re- 
ligion “are matters which in their inward- 
ness are not directly teachable”—education 
does not of itself provide salvation for the 
moral problems of futility, disappointment, 
loss, conflict, suffering, sacrifice, death, 
guilt, and sin. 

Education can build character by contin- 
uously enlarging the student’s “personal 
grasp of the know-how of living with self, 
with fellow men, and with nature.” But it 
is Dr. Tead’s personal conviction that even- 
tually some theological and metaphysical 
sanction, “natural” and beyond reason 
(though “without doing violence to the 
rational”), must support and complete 
moral and spiritual truths. The crucial 
question here is whether the limits of rea- 
son “rationally” point to a God beyond rea- 
son. Dr. Tead appears ambiguous as to 
whether and how his unique religious view- 
point is compatible with the educative proc- 
ess in the schools. 

In this twenty-fifth volume of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture Series, more issues are 
raised than are resolved. How does the 
character of our society (e.g. cheating) af- 
fect the character of our school people? 
How can this relation be changed and im- 
proved? What is the golden mean for the 
teacher between directive and non-directive 
techniques, in dealing with students and 
community? How are we to reconcile the 
beliefs that there is a metaphysic of value 
and that ultimate judgment of character 
resides in popular consent? To guard against 
theological authoritarianism, why should we 
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not require that beliefs concerning ultimate 
values such as God be as critically trans- 
valued as beliefs concerning values gen- 
erally? 

This is a compact, balanced book, a pro- 
vocative manual for teachers and adminis- 
trators at all levels. It interweaves theory 
and specific practices throughout the whole 
range of the academic community. It is dis- 
tinctive in recognizing that not all charac- 
ter building can be formularized nor all 
human fulfillment achieved by the schools. 

Howarp L.. Parsons 


University of Tennessee 


Retirement and the Industrial Worker, 
by Jacob Tuckman and Irving Lorge. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. Xvi + 105 pp. $2.75. 


Retirement versus continued employment 
in one’s career occupation has become one 
of the most debated questions of the day. 
The general practice of compulsory retire- 
ment at a fixed age may eventually become 
outmoded because of its cost to the eco- 
nomy, its wastefulness of skill and experi- 
ence, and its unpopularity with workers. 
Nevertheless, other factors indicate that 
for most of us the period of partial or com- 
plete retirement from our career jobs will 
lengthen during the next decades. The prob- 
lems arising out of this pattern of life are 
numerous and weighty. 

Retirement and the Industrial Worker is 
the first monograph to appear based on ob- 
jective study of the attitudes, problems, and 
adjustments of older industrial workers. 
It provides important factual material for 
gerontologists, industrial personnel work- 
ers, labor officials, mental health and family 
counselors, community organizers, physi- 
cians, adult educators, and social workers. 

The study is Number 17 in the Retire- 
ment and Adjustment Series of The Insti- 
tute of Adult Education and the Institute 
of Psychological Research of Teachers Col- 
lege. It was undertaken at the request of 
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and conducted in close cooperation with 
the New York Cloak Joint Board of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which has shown pioneering inter- 
est in the adjustment of its older members. 
Subjects were a stratified sample of three 
groups: older workers on the job; older 
workers still on the job but who had ap- 
plied for retirement pensions; and retired 
workers. 

The interview schedule, finally adopted 
after careful pretest and review by the 
Union, covered attitudes and preparation 
toward retirement, impact of retirement on 
the family, pressure effect of aging on 
work, a wide range of questions on adjust- 
ment to retirement, and reactions to cer- 
tain proposals regarding activity centers 
and housing. 

The book is short and compact and help- 
ful. No brief summary can give an adequate 
account of the analyses of key questions in 
relation to the several significant variables 
or influencing factors. The general reluc- 
tance of the worker to retire is confirmed, 
but it iS also examined in relation to aging 
and health, financial status, attitudes of fam- 
ily members, and degree of preparation 
for retirement. Health status is evaluated 
among those still employed and among the 
retirees. Opinions are reported regarding 
value and content of preparation for retire- 
ment and the expected roles of children 
in relation to aged parents. A good deal of 
attention is given to current and desired ac- 
tivities of retired workers, with important 
implications for community planners. 

The final chapter presents recommenda- 
tions looking toward improvement of health 
of the worker and the retiree; financial se- 
curity, and continued, satisfying participa- 
tion in family, union, and community life. 
It is to be hoped that the ILGWU will act 
upon these recommendations and that simi- 
lar studies will be made of other salaried 
and wage-earning groups. 

Criark Tiseirrs, Chairazan 
Committee on Aging and Geriatrics, 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
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Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 
(Edited by Oscar K. Buros). High- 
land Park, N. J., Gryphon Press, 1953. 


XXiv + 1163 pp. $10. 


In this tremendous volume, 825 pages are 
devoted to 596 reviews, 53 excerpts from 
reviews originally published in journals, and 
4417 references pertaining to the 793 tests 
either reviewed or simply listed. The sec- 
ond major part of the volume consists of 
267 pages in which are presented 758 ex- 
cerpts from book reviews originally pub- 
lished in 121 journals. This part contains 
listings of 429 books on measurement and 
related fields; it represents an effort to list 
all books on measurement published in 
English-speaking countries between 1948 
and 1951. A third part of the volume com- 
prises a directory and an index of periodi- 
cals and publishers. This part occupies 14 
pages. 

It is obvious that this yearbook is an im- 
mensely valuable bibliographical guide. In 
addition, it is an exceedingly rich source of 
evaluative information about tests, since the 
308 experts in measurements presumably 
gave a good deal of thought and labor to 
writing the original reviews presented. 
Every serious worker in educational and 
psychological measurement will want to 
make use of the yearbook; any library that 
serves students in these fields should have a 
copy on the reference shelves. 


The writer sampled the original reviews 
and found them to be interesting and gen- 
erally accurate, to the best of his knowl- 
edge. Quite naturally, they vary in quality 
and scope. 


The excerpts from the reviews of books 
that are presented in the second part of the 
yearbook bring together a good deal of 
critical evaluation of more-or-less current 
publications, but the writer cannot help 
wondering whether this merit justifies their 
reprinting. Even if it does, he would like 
to urge consideration of the alternative of 
printing them in a less expensive format 
and binding them separately from the Men- 
tal Measurements Yearbook. seems doubt- 


ful that most book reviews are worthy of 
expensive reprinting, especially when they 
are rather widely available in their original 
form. 

In conclusion, it seems appropriate to pay 
tribute to the editor of the Fourth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, Oscar K. Buros, 
for his industry and pertinacity in gather- 
ing and compiling data. 

Frepverick B. Davis 
Hunter College 


Art in the College Program of General 
Education, by Frnest Ziegfeld. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1953. 
Xli + 239 pp. $4. 


Although many books have been written 
about the arts in general education, none 
of these, to the knowledge of this reviewer, 
has been focused upon the curriculum con- 
tent of instruction in the arts at the col- 
lege level. Art in the College Program of 
General Education is, therefore, a signif- 
icant contribution to the literature in the 
field. 

The author's preface tells us: “The chief 
contribution which the study purports to 
make is neither in the philosophy of general 
education nor in the philosophy of art, but 
rather in bringing the ideas from these two 
fields together and in exploring these im- 
plications for the art program of the col- 
lege.” The significance of this volume, then, 
stems from two sources: the systematic 
discussions presented both about concepts of 
general education and about experience in 
the arts, and the synthesis developed out of 
general education and the arts for the con- 
tent of general courses in the arts for col- 
lege students. Thus, the volume merits read- 
ing not only by those who are concerned 
with the teaching of art in colleges and 
universities, but also by those who par- 
ticipate in curriculum designing for gen- 
eral education in institutions of higher 
learning. 

While conceived primarily with atten- 
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tion toward the visual arts, this book ex- 
plores some of the relationships between 
the visual arts and other art forms. Ziegfeld 
exemplifies his thesis with references to 
commonalities and differences among the 
arts. He analyzes the content and teaching 
procedures for an integrated course of 
study involving several art forms. Through 
participation, the general student can ex- 
perience common qualities among the arts, 
can feel their unique potentialities and 
limitations, 

General education in a democratic society 
is not seen as offering a common set of 
experiences, but rather as the “development 
of individual capacities and interests to the 
end that each individual, through a full 
realization of his own potentialities . . 
can make a maximum contribution to the 
common good.” The line between special 
and general education is hazy because one 
interacts with the other. 

Activity in the arts is seen to be mean- 
ingful because it stems from sensitively felt 
perceptions of experience. “. . . artistic 
creation has no other purpose than the ex- 
pression .. . of dynamic relationships which 
have been perceived through intuitive and 
emotional processes.” An art work is char- 
acterized by the inherent unified and 
dynamic relationships which signal its 
esthetic quality. 

Mr. Ziegfeld points to the damaging ef- 
fects of cultural pressures toward stand- 
ardization and uniformity, with consequent 
de-personalization. It is true that standard- 
ization and uniformity stem from mechani- 
zation. So has the emphasis on technics led 
to a devaluation of personal uniqueness and 
sensitivity. It would seem, however, that 
Ziegfeld oversimplifies the problem by im- 
plying that scientific endeavor inevitably 
leads to de-personalization. This may have 
been so in terms of nineteenth century 
science and its twentieth century remnants. 
When pbhrysical scientists discovered that 
space and time are understandable only as 
a space-time relationship, they also found 
that the scientist could not divorce himself 
from the configuration. Objectivity in the 


sciences began to assume a new meaning. 

Science and art are different in purpose, 
but they are not antithetical. Both, accord- 
ing to Dewey, stem from “the interaction 
of the live creature with his surroundings.” 
The scientist deduces concepts from ex- 
perience; the artist presents the experience 
with all its intensified majesty. 

The author makes clear the difference 
between conceptualizing about an experi- 
ence and presenting the experience with full 
emotional impact. The latter is the province 
of artistic activity. To understand the arts 
one must experience them. On this premise, 
Ziegfeld analyzes the components of educa- 
tion in the arts if it is to contribute the 
strengths of artistic experience. 

Traditional methods of instruction are 
justly criticized. Courses based solely on 
chronological history fail to involve stu- 
dents in the nature of artistic experience; 
courses that deal with formal principles of 
composition teach a sterile grammar and 
ignore the fact that artistic experience is 
“idea-centered” not “method-centered.” 

The bases for effective teaching analyzed 
by the author stem from knowledge about 
artistic experience and processes of learning. 
Important problems concerning teaching 
staff requirements, instruction, and admin- 
istration are discussed. 

The analysis presented is as meaningful 
for elementary and secondary schools as it 
is for colleges. 

Manuet BarKAN 
The Ohio State University 


Nursing Team Organization and Func- 
tioning, by Eleanor C. Lambertsen. 
Foreword by R. Louise McManus. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
versity, 1953. iv + 89 pp. $2.25. 


The nursing team has recently been the 
subject of much interest, discussion, study, 
experiment, and publication on the part of 
persons in the fields of hospital nursing 
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service and nursing education. Nursing 
Team Organization and Functioning, how- 
ever, is not simply an additional publica- 
tion on this topic. The source and the na- 
ture of the content presented in this book 
make it a significant contribution to the 
literature concerning the nursing team. 

The findings resulting from a compre- 
hensive program of study and experiment 
in nursing team organization and function- 
ing area major source of the content of the 
book. This program was initiated and is 
being carried forward by the Division of 
Nursing Education at Teachers College, 
with the cooperation of three hospitals lo- 
cated in New York City. The circum- 
stances that led to the initiation of this 
program are discussed in the foreword. 
Miss Lambertsen, who is at present respon- 
sible for the direction of the program, re- 
ports the details of its development in the 
first chapter of the book. 

The author has also worked with a num- 
ber of other hospitals and basic schools of 
nursing who were developing hospital nurs- 
ing service on a team basis, These experi- 
ences too have contributed to the content 
of this publication. 

Concepts regarding the nature and func- 
tioning of the professional health team, the 
nursing team, the interrelationship of the 
professional health team and the nursing 
team, the role of the team leader and the 
role of the head nurse in a situation in 
which there is nursing team organization 
are presented in the first four chapters. The 
reader who is.concerned about the result- 
ing quality of nursing care as well as ef- 
fective utilization of nursing personnel will 
be heartened by the emphasis here upen pa- 
tient-centered care as an expected product 
and the portrayal of the role of the team 
leader as that of practitioner rather than 
administrator. 

Methodology based upon principles is 
considered in the last seven chapters, which 
deal with the somewhat more technical as- 


pects of nursing team functioning and or- 
ganization. Reference is made in several in- 
stances to methods actually used in hospital 


situations. The material in the last five chap- 
ters represents a unique contribution to the 
literature, since almost nothing has been 
written about these topics. 

An extensive bibliography and four ex- 
hibits, including a sample nursing team as- 
signment, two nursing procedures and a 
sample nursing care plan, conclude the 
book. 

This publication should be, as it is in- 
tended to be, a valuable guide for hospital 
administrators, directors of nursing service, 
and others who are interested in initiating 
this type of organization of nursing person- 
nel in order that patients may receive a 
high quality of nursing care. 


KATHERINE SEHL 
University of Illinois 


Society and the Nursing Profession, by 
James M. Reinhardt and Paul Meadows. 
Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Co., 
1953.X + 256 pp. $3.50. 


Although the authors have made a sincere 
attempt to carry through their purposes, 
namely, “to deal with certain sociological 
concepts essential to an understanding of 
modern social life; and to help nurses 
better understand their professional rela- 
tionships and contribute to an understand- 
ing of social relations in their daily living,” 
this reviewer felt slightly uncomfortable 
while reading the book. For one thing, the 
text is set in very small type; for another, 
it is difficult to follow the great number of 
generalizations which the authors use in 
condensing a wide variety of material into 
256 pages. This material ranges from a 
discussion in Chapter 1 of “Society and 
Social Groups” to a discussion in Chapter 17 
of “The Nurse and the Social Worker.” 
The content is based on concepts and prac 
tices developed by the fields of sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, the health pro- 
fessions, and social work. The philosophy 
of the authors throughout the book high- 
lights the need for understanding individual 
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differences, respect for the individual, and 
the need for approaching solutions to social 
problems through group planning. 

The several chapters which are more di- 
rectly related to nursing and health could 
be helpful in stimulating the student in 
nursing to begin to understand the broad 
implications of her interaction with the in- 
dividual patient, families, and other workers 
in the institution or agency and in the com- 
munity. In the discussion of the sociology 
of nursing the authors point out the rela- 
tionships of the evolution of nursing to 
the changing status of women and the gen- 
eral recognition given to the improved 
standards of health care. They demonstrate 
a considerable understanding of present- 
day trends in nursing education and nursing 
and health practices. The chapter on “How 
Shall Health Resources be Used?” brings 


together clearly material on medical care 
programs and will probably lead many read- 
ers to explore this issue further. The chapter 
on “The Nurse and the Social Worker” 
highlights the need for workers in these 
allied professions to recognize one another’s 
competence and to work together. These 
chapters could be used to initiate discussion 
or reinforce ideas developed in the class- 
room in classes for student nurses concerned 
with the history and trends in nursing. 
However, this reviewer feels some concern 
regarding the inadequacy of the discussion 
in these chapters as well as certain ambigui- 
ties which are left with the reader as a 
result of the generalizations made. At the 
end of each chapter there is a helpful list 
of suggested readings. 
Loutse C. SMITH 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


By Gorpon N. MAcKENzIE, STEPHEN M. Corey, and Associates 


Written primarily for supervisors, principals, and curriculum workers, this 


book explores school leadership problems and suggests solutions. [nstructional 


Leadership is the outgrowth of three years of cooperative experimentation 


carried on by Denver secondary school personnel and consultants from Horace 


Mann-Lincoln Institute. The ideas presented are directly related to everyday 


school problems. Part I defines, evaluates, and discusses the functions of leader- 


ship; Part II deals specifically with the problems of instructional leadership 


encountered in the experiment and with the methods that were cooperatively 


developed to meet them. 


Coming January 1, 1954 


A Publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
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Education and 
Social Integration 
By William O. Stanley 


This book seeks to answer two 
basic questions: What are the forces 
and conditions responsible for the 
confusion and conflict which beset 
American public education? How 
can education best deal with the 
grave problems resulting there- 
from? Both laymen and educators 
will find the book worthy of special 
attention. 


Teachers College Studies in 
Education 


290 pages Cloth $4.50 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


A HISTORY 
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Reviewed by Dr. Gordon C. Lee 
in this issue. 
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4. of the 
OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
of 1952" 


EDUCATION AND AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, by George S. Counts. 
491 pp. Cloth $3.75. A publication of Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation. 


PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, by National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Administration. 492 pp. $4.50. 
IN SEARCH OF SELF, by Arthur ‘T. Jersild. 141 pp. $2.75. A publication of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 

COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARNING, by Alice Miel. 512 pp. 
$3.75. A publication of Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. 


Published by the 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


* As selected by the staff of the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


DIRECT EXPERIENCES in TEACHER EDUCATION 
A Story of Three Programs, by DOROTHY M. McGEOCH 


This book deals with important aspects of two questions: What is a good 
program of professional laboratory experiences for students preparing to be 
teachers? What are feasible and effective ways of working toward such a 
program? The author tells how three teacher-education institutions might 
develop their direct-experience provisions in terms of qualitative criteria formu- 
lated by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education. 

Here is a book to read for its stories of the problems and achievements of 
people concerned with improving programs of direct experiences in their 
schools, to study for its important concept of teacher education, and to refer 
to for its wealth of detailed description of processes and provisions. 


Teachers College Studies in Education 212 pp. Cloth $4.00 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 
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MEETING IN SESSION 


Human Relations in a Group Process 


An important new film on group process which can be used effectively in a wide 
variety of situations. It depicts group behavior in two different settings—authori 
tarian and democratic. The first sequence shows five nurses discussing staff problems 
with an autocratic supervisor; the second, the same group working democratically. 
The differences between the two procedures are clearly shown. For groups seeking 
better ways of working, this film provides many leads for profitable discussion. It 
will also help individuals to appraise their own roles in groups, and will serve 
admirably as a discussion stimulator in courses in group dynamics, educational 
supervision, and administration. 


From Educational Screen: 

. the film provides a valuable demonstration of the important components that ente 
into a group discussion, As a result, the previewers recommend the use of the film by any 
organized group in industry, business, education, or the community. 


20 minutes. romm. Sound. $75.00. Study Guide available. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


THE GIFTED CHILD 
in the Regular Classroom 
By MARIAN SCHIEFELE 


Tuts new guide for classroom teachers deals with an extremely important 
educational problem in a very helpful manner. ‘The author provides a wealth 
of workable suggestions for teachers interested in doing a better job with 
exceptionally bright pupils. 

There are chapters on tests and other techniques for identifying gifted 
children, special problems of the gifted child, current types of educational 
programs for gifted children, and the teacher's role in this special education. 
Activities and procedures for the regular classroom are discussed in a separate 
chapter which tells how the teacher actually goes about enriching the gifted 
child’s experiences and integrating them with regular classroom work. 


Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 12 84 pp. 95¢ 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the: 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER, Principal 
Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing of 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of 


schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plar: for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, 
that skill—zg skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation anc classroom 
time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


List price, $1.95—30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% Feurth Ave. 


New York 3 
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